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BIG GUY: “What's the big idea, Shorty?” SHORTY: “In advertising the big idea can be the SHORTY: “... and ugggh!”’ BIG GUY: 
difference between ahhhh...” ideas come 
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SHORTY: “... Gulf Life, one of the South’s larg- SHORTY: “... Florida Blue Cross/Blue Shield, SHORTY: “... Copeland Sausage Company, the SHORTY: 
est insurance companies . . . nearly 1,400,000 dollars Florida’s largest hospital and medical care pro- State’s leading meat packer and promoter...” tional prop: 
in force...” gram...” 


pnPh ap, bp? 


NOAB pa 
SNpa CuRtIs 





BIG GUY: “Okay, I've heard of all those people, SHORTY: “Not Neurotic Lion... NEWMAN/ SHORTY: “They're financially sound, and nation- BIG GUY 


but what’s this Neurotic Lion Association?” LYNDE/ASSOCIATES! N/L/A isa modern, ally recognized, and they're accredited by ... ANPA, 
fully staffed agency of advertising professionals APA, BPA, NBP, NOAB, PPA, SNPA, CURTIS SHORTY: 
who place the accent on creativity.” and FAAG! Group, a 


agencies se 


WHAT WILL WE DO FOR YOU? What we would like to do (eventually) is just 


what we do for all our clients. We would like to pursue the Great Advertising Idea for you. What we 


would like to do (in the very near future) is discuss your advertising problems and oe 
objectives. Just as each account has its own particular advertising situation, each account 7 
has its own particular Great Advertising Idea. To intelligently arrive at that idea for you, we _ 
should have an intelligent understanding of your particular situation. Why don’t you plan now, to atiii 


hear our “petite presentation’’. It takes less than ten minutes and it could change 


your whole approach to advertising. 















3IG GUY: “Well, where do great advertising SHORTY: ‘‘Very often they come from BIG GUY: “Quite a claim Shorty. Can you back 
deas come from?” NEWMAN/LYNDE/ASSOCIATES. it up?” 


SHORTY: “We've been backing it up for 35 years 


with such clients as...” 





SHORTY: “Westinghouse... we provide promo- SHORTY: “... Famous King Edward Cigars, the SHORTY: “... City of Jacksonville... and some 
ional props for their regional sales division.” largest selling brand of cigars in America...” 30 others, including the Hester Plow Company, 
our first and original client.” 





BIG GUY: “What's that, measles?” BIG GUY: “Okay, okay! I'll sign .. . just tell me 


what you'll do for me.” 
SHORTY: “No, that’s the First Advertising Agency 


Group, a nation-wide network of independent 
agencies serving as branch offices for N/L/A. 


Phone or write: 


WEVA [LY RIDE | ASSOCIATES 


1628 San Marco Bivd., Jacksonville 7, Florida + EXbrook 8-9721 











FLORIDA 


NEWS AND TRENDS 


MORE INDUSTRIAL GASES 


Consumption of nitrogen and oxygen by Flor- 
ida industry is rising sharply. Separated from 
the atmosphere by an intense cooling process, 
these gases are now produced in the state. 


PROBLEMS OF FLORIDA MANAGEMENT 


Manufacturers candidly confess their concern 
about Florida business practices in this survey. 
Shortcomings in selling efforts, production, 
accounting and advertising are explored. 


FLORIDA HOMESITES SELL IN EUROPE 


The General Development Corporation has a 
staff of busy salesmen .in Europe pitching to 
military personnel. European wives of Amer- 
ican servicemen are the most susceptible 
prospects. 


THE RADIO RAT RACE 


There are 30 radio stations in the Tampa Bay 
area, and more are under construction. Com- 
petition for advertising revenue creates a 
confused situation. 


RAYMOND K. MASON 


A young Jacksonville businessmen (who is a 
new member of the Florida Development 
Commission) credits his meteoric rise to hiring 
the right people and treating them right. 
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Florida Development 


Commission 


The Florida Development Commission in- 
cludes in its functions such diverse duties 
as promoting industry and tourism, han- 
dling revenue bond issues for state-owned 
facilities, conducting business research and 
helping with community planning and 
development. How this agency of the state 
government came into being, how well it 
is doing its job, how individual Florida 
businessmen can profit from using its 
services, will be reported next month. 


. Box 150, Tampa, Florida, publishers of FLORIDA 
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DixiRib 





PERMA-COLOR 
PAN ELS 


N 





ADD NEW BEAUTY AND VERSATILITY 


ro ORGSVEEL suitvines 


Your DIXISTEEL Building can be as bright and colorful as you 
want it. Six modern, compatible colors offer unlimited design 
possibilities. A two-coat baked-on vinyl enamel finish over a 
primer coat adds years of life and reduces maintenance. 


Choose from 1200 basic designs in the DIXISTEEL line—any 





size or type with 4:12 or Lo-Line 
14%:12 roof pitch. All are clear-span. 


The distinctive design of DixiRib Panels not only 
adds beauty, but provides greater strength, 
rigidity, and improved drainage to DIXISTEEL 
Buildings. Unsightly overlapping is eliminated. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL Contact Your Nearest Dealer or Mail This Coupon 


COLORS 


> Blue 
+> Green 
+> Coral 
+> White 
+> Gold 
+> Gray 
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Atlantic Steel Co., P.O. Box 1714, Adjenta; Ga, 7 
Please send me data and information 
on DIXISTEEL Buildings 

NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS, 
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Free Estimates... No Obligation.. .Cheaper than Rent...10 Years to Pay 


Steel Building Division 


Atlantic Steel Company 





P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia ¢ TRinity 5-3441 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST 


BUILDING DEALER 
ALABAMA Macon 
Anniston Dixie Metal Company 


The Concrete Products 


Co. 
520 W. 21st St. 
P. O. Box 287 
Birmingham 
Atlantic Steel Company 
Steel Bidg. Division 
P. O. Box 3067-Avondale 


Sta. 

4230 Ist Ave., South 

Dothan 

Hollis & Spann, Contrac- 
tors 

203 Montezuma Street 

Huntsville 

Putman Construction 
Company 

3024 University Dr., N.W. 

Montgomery 

American All-Steel Bidgs. 


Co., Inc. 

Flack Rd.-P. O. Box 2226 

Piedmont 

Ellis-Allen Tractor Co. 

104 N. Main Street 

Tuscaloosa 

Charles Temerson & Sons 

P. O. Box 378 

2104 4th Street 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

O'Neill, Inc. 

108-110 N. Madison St. 
FLORIDA 

Gainesville 

H.A. Lee Steel Co. 

1800 N. E. 23rd Blvd. 

P. O. Box 605 

Jacksonville 

Clyde Knowles, Contr. 

5301 Old St. Augustine 

Rd. 


Largo 

Bailey Builders, Inc. 

420 Indian Rocks Road 

Ormond Beach 

Tom Daugherty Steei 
Bidgs. 

666 Buena Vista Ave. 

Panama 

Brayshaw Associates 

P. O. Box 2445 

1904 Lisenby Ave. 

Rivera Beach 

Wambaugh Steel Bidgs. 

P. O. Box 9086 

333 Linda Lane 

Sarasota 

Atlas Construction, Inc. 

5828 Midnight Pass Road 

P. O. Box 1418 

Tallahassee 

J. H. Dowling & Son 

705 W. Madison 

P. O. Box 308 

Tampa 

Atlantic Steel Co. 
4126 N. Armenia Ave. 

Winter Park 

R & W Constr. Co. 

666 Clay Street 

| GeorGia 

Albany 

Dixie Construction Co. 

216 S. Mock Road 

Atlanta 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

Steel Bldg. Division 

1300 Mecaslin a" N. W 

P. O. a 714 

Augus 

M. H * McKnight & Son 
Const. Co. 

1490 Wrightsboro Road 

P. O. Box 63 

Brunswick 

F & H, Inc. 

P. O. Box 960 

Buchanan 

Buchanan Construction 
Co. 

Carrollton 

Harrison Seeing | Co. 

Longview & South 

P. O. Box 545 

Dalton 


Co. 
902 Hamilton St. 
Savannah 
Savannah Iron & Fence 


orp. 
East President St. Ext. 
P. O. Box 509 


Smith & Wrinkle Constr. 


~ Riverside Drive 
O. Box 1002 
Thomasville 
H & H Constr. & Supply 
Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 576 
Waycross 
Robert A. Sasser 
1708 Marshall Dr. 
P. O. Box 354 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 

Louisville Bridge & Iron 
1101 W. Oak St. 
Sturgis 

M & W Company 
Highway 60 N 


MARYLAND 


Hagerstown 
Callas Contractors, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1065 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 

S. D. Fortson Company 
184 Macon Avenue 

P. O. Box 8254 
Charlotte 

Roebuck Bidgs. Co. 
2400 Wilkinson Blvd. 


True Wall Steel Co. 
738 East 28th St. 
P. O. Box 4024 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 

C.C. Rhodes Lumber Co. 

441 Maybank Highway 

P. O. Box 3315-St. An- 
drews Bn. 

Columbia 

Roebuck Bidgs. Co. 

726 S. Ediston Ave. 

Roebuck 

Roebuck Bidgs. Co. 

P. O. Box 128 

Highway 221 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 

Southern Sales & Export 
°., Inc. 

627 Shallowford Rd. 

Clarksville 

Thomason & Reece 

College at Second St. 

P. O. Box 733 

Columbia 

L.S. White & Co. 

1118 S. Garden 

P. O. Box 582 

Dyer 

Stockton Iron Works 

Highway 45W, North 

Greenville 

Hamlin-Aliman tron 
Works, 

Laurel Street 

P. O. Box 311 

Humboldt 

Lashlee-Rich Lumber Co. 

1100 W. Main St. 

Knoxville 

Pip’s Iron Works, Inc. 

6002 Kingston Pike 

Memphis 

John Cassidy Const. Co. 

801 Roland St. 

P. O. Box 8051 

Nashville 

Thomason & Reece 

Steel Building Division 

416 Brewer Drive 

Sees Park 

TEXA 


Austin 
Steel Product Sales of 
Texas 

311 W. 7th St. 
Houston 
Crown Metal Builders 
7251 Edna 

VIRGINIA 
Portsmouth 
James T. Copley, Inc. 
2618 New Suffolk High- 


way 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley 
Meadows Lumber Co., 
Inc. 
P. O. Box 1571 
701 S. Eisenhower Dr 
Princeton 
— Steel Bldg. Co., 


106" N. Sth St. 
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Talk and Predictions 








Miami Needs Metro or Something Like It... 
Price Boost Might Cost Florida Its Phosphate 
Industry .. . Miami Beach Hotelmen Hatch New Promotion Plans 


ss “EVEN IF METRO IS VOTED 
OUT, there will be a tremendous 
demand following this action to 
create something of the same nature 
to carry on the solution to area-wide 
problems,” said Dade County Mana- 
ger Irving McNayr last month speak- 
ing to a labor union audience. He 
referred to a kill-Metro referendum 
scheduled for October which is be- 
ing forced by a petition circulated 
by former Metro Commissioner John 
McLeod and signed by 64,000 citi- 
zens. 

Speaking to a meeting of civic 
leaders sponsored by the Dade 
County League of Women Voters a 
few days later, McNayr asked them 
to form a massive political party to 
support good government in Dade. 
“Call it a political party, because 
that’s what you'll be charged with 
being anyway,” he said. 


ss“THE POPULATION OF TAM- 
PA ELECTRIC Company's service 
area will double in the next 12 years,” 
predicts W. C. Maclnnes, president 
of the firm. “The electric load for 
the area will double in the next six 
years.” He added Tampa Electric 
will require additional investment of 
$83 million to keep ahead of growing 
demand in the next three years. 


ssA NEW FLORIDA GRAPE- 
FRUIT JUICE drink not yet on the 
market has been described by Homer 
E. Hooks, general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission as one 
of the brightest spots in the Com- 
mission’s plans to bolster consump- 
tion of Florida grapefruit. 

“This is canned, highly sweetened 
grapefruit juice which has a rela- 
tively high acid content,” Hooks said. 
“The consumer simply mixes one can 
of water with the can of grapefruit 
juice and the result is a tasty grape- 
fruit drink, without any sharp or 
bitter taste.” 

Hooks said the product requires 
no freezing “or even refrigeration, 
which makes it very convenient to 
distribute and use.” The final pro- 
duct, he added, will have 50 per cent 
pure grapefruit juice in it,” which is 
considerably more than grapefruit 
drinks on the market today.” 


asCONSTRUCTION ON INTER- 
AMA, South Florida’s ambitious per- 
manent international trade and cul- 
tural exposition may begin soon. 
An Il-member Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center Authority 
was set up by the Florida Legislature 
ten years ago to bring Interama into 
existence as a self-liquidating and 
self-supporting enterprise. The Au- 
thority acquired conditional title from 
the City of Miami to a swampy, 1,675 
acre expanse of land known as the 
Graves Tract on the coast between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale. The 
Graves tract was to be filled to five 
feet above sea-level, financed by sale 
of bonds secured by the improvement 
of the land itself. But financing has 
been held up because the City of 
Miami kept what amounts to $8.5 
million first mortgage on the land. 
Now Miami has agreed to subordi- 
nate its claim to that of the bonds 
which would finance construction. 


ae WARNING THAT THE POPU- 
LATION explosion of the ’60s threat- 
ens to burst American schools at the 
seams, the National Education Asso- 
ciation predicts that by 1970 Florida 
will see a 96 per cent increase in the 
college age group, an 80 per cent 
increase in the high school age group, 
a 52 per cent increase in the 5-17 age 
group. Nationally, NEA predicted, 
young Americans of high school age 
will increase nearly four times as fast 
as the number of = earners who 
must pay for their education. 


wa ONE OF THE REASONS THE 
FLORIDA PHOSPHATE industry 
boomed at the start was the sever- 
ance tax adopted by the state of 
South Carolina about 1890,” said 
Harry M. Feigin of International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation, 
speaking to a Lakeland meeting of 
the Florida Association of Realtors. 

“South Carolina was, at that time, 
the leading phosphate producing 
state in this country, but production 
there ceased and Florida took over. 
Economists and engineers have es- 
timated that an increase in Florida 
prices of about one dollar a ton 
would mean the reopening of these 
deposits and the end of the phos- 
phate industry in Florida,” Feigin 
warned. 


as THE SPERRY RAND PLANT in 
Gainesville recently had to recruit 
all but two of 150 machinists and 
technicians from outside Florida, 
said plant manager John R. Whitford, 
speaking recently in Jacksonville. 
Explaining his firm had recently 
started an apprenticeship training 
program to meet the shortage of skill- 
ed labor which will help alleviate 
the problem in five or ten years, 
Whitfield said Florida must spend 
more for laboratories and engineer- 
ing training in its universities, and 
emphasize vocational training in 
secondary schools. 


es FLORIDA'S EXHIBIT at the 
1964-65 World's Fair will be on a 
three-acre lakefront site, largest of 
any state represented at the fair, with 
the  saanciaee of the host state, New 
York. 


es “WERE DYING,” said Edward 
Dean, executive director of the South 
Florida Hotel Association to the Mi- 
ami Beach City Council. “We need 
your help now, not next season.” He 
was requesting transfer of $120,000 
from the Miami Beach Convention 
Bureau to the city’s general fund for 
tourist promotion. His request was 
turned down. 


aa THE ACTION FOLLOWED Mi- 
ami Beach Publicity man Hank 
Meyer's urging of the hotel group to 
adopt a four-point program for resur- 
recting sagging tourism. “South 
Florida is floundering around with- 
out direction,” said Meyers in pre- 
senting his plan to the South Florida 
Hotel Association. In addition to 
transferring the $120,000 from the 
Convention Bureau to promotion, the 
plan would set up a special Gold 
Coast tax district (many hotels and 
motels benefitting from its promotion 
are now outside Miami Beach’s limits 
and contribute nothing to that city’s 
efforts) to tax all rooms two per cent 
for promotion; create a program in 
which the state would match funds 
spent by local areas to promote them- 
selves, and establish a “special 
events” division of the Miami Beach 
Recreation Department aimed at 
sponsoring special events on a one-a- 
month basis. 
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Inside the State 








Jacksonville’s Downtown Center, a Large Building Complex, 


Gets Underway 


ssWORK HAS BEGUN on the 
Downtown Center, a $15 million 
building complex which will cover 
two city blocks in downtown Jack- 
sonville when it is completed in 1962. 
Robert H. Jacobs, 38 year-old Jack- 
sonville contractor, president of the 
S. S. Jacobs Company, is owner and 
builder. Jacobs obtained long-term 
financing from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, while interim fi- 
nancing is with the Barnett National 
Bank of Jacksonville and the Chase 
Manhatten Bank of New York. Jacobs 
said the Center would be essentially 
complete by mid-1962. 

One part of the Center will in- 
clude a six-story department store 
to be occupied by Ivey’s Depart- 
ment Stores of Charlotte, N. C., a 
16-story office building which will 
house the headquarters offices of the 
Universal-Marion Corporation, and a 
five-story medical building (on which 
construction will begin later). 

Park Central Garage, which open- 
ed last November and has parking 
accomodations for 400 cars, will be 
a part of the Center. The two other 
major buildings of the Center will 
provide parking accomodations for 
an additional 200 cars. 

Jacobs said he has plans for a 
15,000 square foot plaza for the other 
block in the Center, which will have 
a central reflecting pool with land- 
scaped borders. 


ss PROMOTERS OF THE TAMPA 
DAILY NEWS are hopeful of start- 
ing publication of the new morning 
and Sunday offset newspaper by No- 
vember 1. 

Ralph Rinehart, Tampa attorney 
and one of the incorporators, said 
the present plan is to raise about 
$50,000 by November 1 through sale 
of some of the authorized stock to 
a group of 20 or 25 Tampans. The 
$50,000 will be sufficient to start pub- 
lication. Later, Rinehart said, ad- 
ditional stock would be offered to the 
public. It will require about $250,000 
to set up their own offset plant, 
Rinehart estimates. Meanwhile, 
printing will be contracted out. 

Rinehart said the News will strive 
for a paid circulation of 55,000 to 
60,000, which will be restricted to 
the immediate Tampa area. He in- 
sisted the News is not being promot- 
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ed for spite by persons bearing a 
grudge against the Tribune Com- 
pany, publishers of the Tampa morn- 
ing Tribune and evening Times (this 
motive has been widely rumored), 
but by hard-headed, profit-motivated 
businessmen who believe they can 
give advertisers more for their money 
and make a profit to boot. 


se DEVELOPMENT CORP. OF 
AMERICA has purchased 200 acres 
of pasture land from Henry D. Perry 
in South Florida for $800,000. A 
residential development on the site 
is scheduled to get under way by 
January. The site is located between 
the Dade County line and the city 
of Miramar, west of U.S. 441. The 
firm holds option on an additional 75 
acres, which would extend the tract 
to the Sunshine State Parkway on 
the west. 

Headed by Al Sherman, the corp- 
oration is developing a 1,800-home 
subdivision in Jacksonville and has 
homebuilding operations in Miramar, 
West Hollywood and Fort Lauder- 
dale. 


as JORDAN MARSH of Florida has 
begun construction of a $3 million 
department store in the Colonial 
Plaza Shopping Center in Orlando. 
It is scheduled to open in the fall of 
next year. 

Allied Stores Corp., parent com- 
pany of Jordan Marsh of Florida, is 
one of the largest department store 
groups in the world. In addition to 
the Jordan Marsh stores in Miami 
and Fort Lauderdale, Allied operates 
Maas Brothers Department stores in 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland and 
Sarasota. Maas Brothers also has a 
store scheduled for opening in Clear- 
water this fall. 


seA MEN’S CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGE in Dade County plans to open 
for freshmen in September, 1962. 

“The school is being designed with 
an eye out for the non-wealthy stu- 
dent,” said John J. Ward, editor of 
The Voice, weekly Catholic news- 
paper. “It will enable him to work 
part-time while completing his edu- 
cation.” 

Located in north Dade for access- 
ibility by students from Broward 


County as well as Dade, a half mil. 
lion dollar anonymous gift will start 
construction. Additional financing 
will come from a Diocese of Miami 
fund project. 


ses THE MEYER HOTEL CHAIN 
will build a $2 million hotel in Or 
lando, according to John E. Meyer, 
chairman of the board. Site for the 
hotel was purchased by the Meyer 
chain for $400,077 from the Orange 
County school board. 

Meyer and Roland A. Mumford, 
president of the chain, said Orlando 
was chosen because they felt it will 
become “one of the largest cities 
in Florida.” The hotel is scheduled 
to be completed in the spring of 
1963. 

The Meyer chain now operates 
three hotels, the newest of which 
is the Robert Meyer in Jacksonville. 


seFLORIDA’S FOUR UNIVER. 
SITIES will go on a 12-month basis 
not later than September 1962 as the 
result of legislative action. The new 
ruling is a condition under which 
lawmakers granted pay increases 
totaling nearly $4.5 million for col- 
lege professors. 

A principal reason for the legis- 
lative action was the increasing 
number of high school graduates 
seeking enrollment in state universi- 
ties. Dr. Broward Culpepper, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of 
Control, which operates the univer- 
sities, said, “once we get caught up 
to our needs, then the year-around 
use of the universities will mean a 
saving.” 


ss MacDILL AIR FORCE BASE, in 
Tampa, is being studied by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration task group as a_ possible 
location for its facilities, if the group 
is moved from Langley AFB in Vir- 
ginia. 

The move is being sought by the 
State Development Commission and 
a Tampa group who have conferred 
with officials in Washington regard- 
ing the move. 

NASA officials have been inspect- 
ing the base in an effort to determine 
whether it might fit into NASA future 
plans. MacDill is scheduled to be 
deactivated next June. 
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se THE CANTOR COMPANY of 
Miami has announced the purchase 
for $1 million of the 40 acre tract at 
the intersection of Hollywood Boule- 
yard and State Road 7 in Hollywood. 
j. A. Cantor, president and board 
chairman, said the site will be de- 
veloped as a 500,000 square foot 
shopping center. 

The Cantor Company owns and 
operates the Central Shopping Plaza 
and Sunny Isles Shopping Center in 
Greater Miami, and is participating 
in construction of the Coral Ridge 
Shopping Plaza in Fort Lauderdale. 
It also owns other shopping center 
sites for which future development 
is planned. It recently purchased 
300,000 shares of common stock of 
Seaporcel Metals, Inc. a New York 
manufacturing firm, in a diversifica- 
tion move. 


sa“GRAPEFRUIT GOLD,” a new 
automobile paint made from a base 
of citrus peel oil was recently reveal- 
ed by the Florida Citrus Commission. 
The Commission hopes to sell the 
Ford Motor Company on using the 
paint, which can be made in any 
color, on their 1962 models. 

Another new product demonstrat- 
ed at a recent meeting in Winter Ha- 
ven, was an orange product made by 
an accelerated freeze-drying process. 
The process makes it possible to 
produce freeze-dried juices, vegeta- 
ble and meats which do not require- 
refrigeration. 


as SARASOTA’S NEW COLLEGE, 
INC., a planned four-year, co-educa- 
tional liberal arts college incorporat- 
ed last October, has acquired an 
option on more than 50 acres of land 
near the Ringling Museum, much of 
it part of the former Charles Ringling 
Estate on Tampa Bay. 

“We're aiming at an initial ( within 
five years) student body of about 
1,200,” says Furman C. Arthur, New 
College administrative assistant, 
“eventually going up to 2,500 and 
university status. Quality aims are 
high, probably the highest in the 
South outside of Duke. To do all 
this New College plans to raise $15 
million within five years for capital 
improvements alone. Target date for 
opening is the fall of 1964.” 

New College is being planned in 
cooperation with the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian churches. It is to be a 
four-year, independent, church-relat- 
ed college. 


ss FEDERAL AGENCIES and firms 
with government contracts in missile 
and space programs dominated job 
recruiting among University of Flor- 
ida graduates this year, with salary 
offers ranging three to five per cent 
above a year ago. 

Graduates in such fields as physical 
sciences and engineering were offer- 
ed $450 to $600 a month, if they held 
bachelor degrees, while offers to 
business, journalism and other non- 
technical subjects ranged from $300 
to $500. Master’s degrees added $50 
to $100 to offers. 


ae CONTINENTAL BEVERAGES, 
INC., subsidiary of Snively Groves, 
Inc., is now producing pre-packaged 
mixed drinks in six-ounce cans. They 
will be sold only in stores with liquor 
licenses. Company officials said the 
distribution would be world-wide. 

John A. Snively, Jr., president of 
Continental, said it would be an out- 
let for citrus and tomatoes that could 
easily be “a new source of utilizing 
surplus products that the industry 
may be facing in the future.” Lo- 
cated at Eloise, the plant is geared 
to produce 5,000 cases a day. 





Records. 


Los Angeles Times 
Miami Herald 
New York Times 
Oakland Tribune 
ORLANDO SENTINEL 
Washington Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
Chicago Tribune 
San Francisco Examiner 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Orlando 


Sentinel-Star 


ORLANDO FLORIDA 





the newspaper 
that IS A NEWSpaper 


In fact, The Orlando Sentinel was fifth in the entire nation in the 
volume of news and features published during 1960. 


M@ When the Evening Star’s news and feature content is added to 
The Sentinel’s, the Orlando newspapers rank FIRST in the U. S. 
in the morning-evening combination newspaper field. 


@ Orlando is no New York...or Chicago...or even a Miami 
... but The Orlando Sentinel rates in the same big league as 
America’s leading newspapers in the nation’s biggest cities, when 
it comes to giving the people the news in a bargain package. 


@ The top Ten Newspapers for Total News Linage, Source, Media 


1960 RANK BY LINAGE 


33,342,758 
28,899,715 
27,917,012 
25,311,163 
24,198,080 
23,959,582 
23,448,286 
23,383,069 
23,287,313 
23,107,560 


MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Editor/Owner/Galley Boy/Ad Writer/Line Counter 
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It shows how such odor-free 
plants are applicable when 
you construct schools, motels, 
trailer courts, shopping centers 
and subdivisions. Your client 
need not fear building beyond 
the reach of metropolitan treat- 
ment facilities. 


The space requirements for 
these plants are minimum. They 
may also be installed in tandem 
or added to in order to provide 
additional capacity for growing 
needs. Simple in design, these 
plants are odor-free, require 
only minimum maintenance. 


Have your secretary send for 
echnical manual today. 








EQUIPMENT, INC. 
1627 Gulf-to-Bay Boulevard 
Clearwater, Florida 
Telephone 442-2117 








... Inside the State 








es SEABOARD AIR LINE and At- 
lantic Coast Line railroads obtained 
a temporary U. S. district court in- 
junction in Jacksonville to prevent 
S. C. Loveland Co., Inc. from extend- 
ing barge service from Key West to 
Tampa, a move approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Loveland operates a barge routed 
along the East Coast from Maine to 
Key West. 


asU.S. STEEL'S Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Division has announced plans 
to enter the South Florida cement 
market. Charles B. Baker, division 
president, said an agreement was 
reached to purchase Ponce Products, 
Inc.’s cement storage and handling 
facilities at Port Everglades and use 
Ponce’s bulk cement carrier, SS 
Florida State, to haul cement from 
Puerto Rico to Port Everglades. 


es THE NATIONAL BREWING 
COMPANY of Baltimore has ac- 
quired the assets of the Miami brew- 
ery of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The 
price was said to be a little over $3 
million. 

Anheuser-Busch bought the Regal 
Brewery from the American Brewing 
Company, a subsidiary of City Prod- 
ucts Corp., in February, 1958. Eight 
months later, the federal government 
sued the company under the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act, charging the 
acquisition tended to lessen competi- 
tion and create a monopoly. At the 
time, the company’s Budweiser 
brand was the second best selling 
beer in Florida, and Regal was third 
in sales. The government charged 
Anheuser Busch controlled 33 per 
cent of the Florida beer market. 

In January, 1960, Federal Judge 
Joseph P. Lieb ordered Anheuser 
Busch to sell the Miami plant, speci- 
fied that the buyer must agree to 


— 


produce beer in competition with 
Anheuser Busch and others. Last 
month Federal Judge Emmet Choate 
approved a consent decree for the 
sale to National. 

August A. Busch, president of 
Anheuser Busch, told stockholders 
that the sale represented a loss to 
the company of more than $900,000 
after taxes. He said the National 
offer was the only one received and 
to reject it meant continuing expen- 
sive anti-trust litigation. 

Jerold C. Hoffberger, president of 
National, said he intends to build 
and strengthen Regal as a brand in 
the South Florida area. “The Regal 
brand has a long and successful his- 
tory. It was for long in number one 
position in the area. Our efforts are 
going to be to restore the brand to 
that position in Florida,” Hoffberger 
said, adding that at a later date the 
plant would also make National 
Bohemian. 

National operates other breweries 
in Orlando and Detroit, Michigan. 


aa FLARAPCO, INC., of Miami, a 
distributor of refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment, 
was merged recently into Sta-Brite 
Flourescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also of Miami, which makes 
lighting fixture equipment. 

John Gier, president of Sta-Brite, 
said the merger was accomplished 
by swapping 95,000 shares of Sta- 
Brite common for Flarapco’s assets. 
Sta-Brite was trading  over-the- 
counter for about $4 a share. 

Gier said Sta-Brite sales hit about 
$750,000 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, while Flarapco’s sales were 
about $1.3 million. 

Gier said Sta-Brite’s other expan- 
sion moves include the opening of 
Sta-Brite Flourescent Manufacturing 
Company of Puerto Rico. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 


WE OUT SERVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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... Inside the State 


sa FOREIGN TRADE through Flor- 
ida’s principal ports showed a gain 
in exports of 18 per cent over last 
year. Imports, however, dropped 13 
per cent. Volume of ‘the two to- 
gether was about a one per cent in- 
crease, according to the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“Although a favorable balance of 
trade (a larger volume of exports 
than imports ) is desirable for the na- 
tion as a whole, this does not hold 
true for Florida as only a small 
proportion of the goods passing 
through Florida ports is produced in 
the state,” the trade body said. 


asSALESPEOPLE SHOULD 
WATCH particularly for the follow- 
ing six types of shoplifters: 

a. Persons wearing loose, baggy 
clothing. 

b. Persons carrying loosely folded 
umbrellas, shopping bags and folded 
newspapers. 

c. Women with open handbags 
dangling from one arm, while hold- 
ing change purse in plain view. 

d. Tipsy customers. 

e. Baby carriages wheeled through 
the store. 

f. Customers who attempt to en- 
gage you in conversation to divert 
your interest. Such people are often 
accompanied by partners who will 
= while your attention is divert- 
ed. ‘ 

These tips are from a brochure, 
“How to Stop Shoplifters — a Guide 
for Employees,” which is available 
at cost, in any quantity, from the 
Florida State Retailers Association, 
P. O. Box 735, Winter Park. 


se NUCLEAR ATTACK SURVIV- 
AL KITS U.S.A., INC., a firm in 
the business of packaging for bomb 
shelters food supplies designed to 
last the average family of four for 
14 days, has been established in 
Tampa.. William Leahan is president, 
and James W. Walter (the shell home 

coon) is vice president. National 
istribution of the kits, which retail 
at $47.50, will be primarily through 
state and local civil defense agencies, 
with distributorships in every state. 

In addition to food, the kits con- 
tain canned water, a medical kit, and 
rough living tools. “Boat owners,” 
said Leahan, “say the kit is the per- 
fect travelling companion. It is spray- 
ed to resist moisture and can be 
stowed away until needed in an 
emergency. It is also the perfect 
answer for anyone stranded or shut 
off from normal sources of supply due 
to snowstorms, hurricanes, floods and 
tornadoes.” 

















Mr. Gartu W. Lynn 
EXECUTIVE VicE PRESIDENT 
TAMIAMI Trait Tours, INc. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Mr. Lynn joined Tamiami in Florida in 1956, with 23 years 


experience in the transportation field—several of which 


were spent in the research and consulting end of the business 


in the New York area. 


He is in complete charge of operations at TTT—both freight 
and bus—overseeing Tamiami’s 700 employees as well as 
selecting and purchasing the buses and trucking equipment 


used by the firm...a fleet of 415 trucks and trailers 


and 89 buses. The majority of this equipment was purchased 


from Hunt Truck Sales 


Mr. Lynn had this to say about Hunt Truck Sales: “Hunt is 


helpful and cooperative in all our trucking problems 
and a fine group to work with.” 


Hunt Truck Sales is proud of its pleasant association with 


Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc. and Mr. Lynn. 
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WHITE © GMC ® AUTOCAR 
TRAILMOBILE © THERMO-KING 


Lake Worth 
JU 5-9858 


Tampa Miami 
2-4221 NE 5-0331 


St. Petersburg 
OR 17104 
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STRONG 


Strong, extra long fibers make 
Kimberly Ledger tough enough 
to take it! This genuinely water- 
marked No. 1 ledger stands 
straight in a file, yet is flexible 
enough for use in office machines. 
Takes typing and writing, can be 
erased, prints by all processes, 
can be bound by sewing, ring post 
or wire stitching. In white and 
two colors. 


KIMBERLY 
LEDGER 


IS DISTRIBUTED BY 





Wy) NIGHT BROS. 
|) PAPER COMPANY 


TAMPA ORLANDO MIAMI TALLAHASSEE MOBILE JACKSONVILLE ‘{ 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION » NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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... Inside the State 








eaeTHE STEPHAN COMPANY, 
Fort Lauderdale barber supply firm 
which went public in April, 1960, is 
stretching out with new product 
lines. 

“Prior to 1960, 85 per cent of all 
sales volume was attained with a 
single item: Stephans Dandruff Re- 
mover,” says President Richard W. 
Stephan. “The year 1960 marked the 
beginning of an expansion program. 
In June last year, we introduced 
seven items of a complete line of 
men’s grooming aids.” The new pro- 
ducts included a shampoo, after 
shave, hair tonic, cream hair tonic, 
and barber’s butch wax. This year 
new additions were a temporary hair 
coloring and beauty face mask, which 
is sold to barbers for application to 
their customers. 

“National distribution of _ self- 
service display racks began January 
1, 1961,” Stephan adds. “Acceptance 
at distributor and barber shop levels 
was even greater than was anticipat- 
ed. 

“Barbaramas, a series of promo- 
tional seminars, were started at Mi- 
ami Beach in January, and have been 
held at San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California, and at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. They 
are scheduled to be held at Rich- 
mond, Greenville, South Carolina, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis. We feel 
these have, and will, increase barber 
loyalty, strengthen barber prestige 
with the public and acquaint the 
barber with new merchandising 
methods — all at a minimum cost,” 
Stephan said. 

In 1960 the Stephan Company 
earned a net income of $154,984 on 
sales of $2,542,378, as compared to 
a net income in 1959 of $75,383 on 
sales of $2,064,901. President Steph- 
an has told stockholders that earn- 
ings per share in 1961 should be be- 
tween 75 cents and a dollar, up from 
42 cents in 1960. 
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FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


SARASOTA’S MOST COMPLETE MEETING FACILITIES 


gfowy Seach TFResort 


LONGBOAT KEY + SARASOTA + FLORIDA 
“EXPERIENCED IN GROUP BUSINESS” 
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se RYDER SYSTEM, INC. has 
agreed to dispose of 400 trucks jt 
leases in five cities and to limit fur. 
ther aquisitions of leasing companies 
in settlement of a civil anti-trust 
suit filed against it by the Justice 
Department last year in which it was 
alleged that Ryder had violated the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act in the ae. 
quisition of some 30 truck rental 
companies since 1955. 

In a consent decree approved in 
Federal District Court in Miami and 
signed by Judge Emmet C. Choate, 
Ryder agreed that within a year it 
will dispose of the 400 trucks it 
leases to other companies, and that 
in the next three years it will not 
acquire truck leasing companies in 
cities where it already has more than 
50 trucks under lease or rent. 

Ryder System has about 14,000 
lease or rental trucks in 125 U. S. and 
Canadian cities. It will dispose of 
100 trucks in Atlanta and Chicago, 
75 in Dallas and Nashville, and 50 in 
Memphis. 

The decree applies only to the 
company’s truck leasing and rental 
business and does not affect its 
motor carrier or other activities. 

President James A. Ryder said the 
sale of the trucks will have no ma- 
terial effect on the company’s gross 
revenues and earnings. 


as CORRECTION. Apparently Ben 
Hill Griffin, Jr., was misquoted in his 
personality profile which appeared in 
the July issue of this magazine. He 
was quoted as saying “You don’t pay 
cash in a deal like that,” referring to 
his purchase last year for $8 million 
of citrus properties from the Sottile 
interests of Miami. 

In a letter to TREND, James Sot- 
tile, Jr. writes: “For the record, as 
former owner of the grove referred 
to, we received $8,040,000 cash.” 


® Vacation Island Paradise 
Surroundings 

@ Right-On-The-Beach 

e Every Recreation 

e Championship Golf 


WRITE FOR OUR 
INFORMATIVE BROCHURE 
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Florida Council of 100 


New Statewide Industry Promotion Group Launched 
At West Palm Beach Headquarters 


Members of Florida’s new Council 
of 100 have made it clear they intend 
to be much more than a mere figure- 
head group. The 100, called by Gov- 
emor Farris Bryant “the finest ag- 
gregation of talent and ability I’ve 
seen in one room,” started launching 
projects at their organizational meet- 
ing in West Palm Beach before they 
had even had time to finish signing 
the charter. 

That charter listed as the Council's 
primary purpose “to promote, en- 
courage, develop and assist in the 
educational, spiritual, social, econ- 
omic and industrial development of 
the state.” 

The first projects head for those 
goals and at least one of them is a 
sizeable undertaking — the establish- 
ment of a Florida Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Industrial Education 
Committee, headed by Stanton D. 
Sanson of Miami Beach, has already 
begun a study to determine whether 
the institute can best be developed 
by expanding existing state universi- 
ty facilities or by starting a complete- 
ly new school. 

Other projects approved during 
the fast-moving 10-hour organiza- 
tional meeting last May 26 were: 

A summer trip by the full Council 
to New York City to meet with 50- 
75 top industrial leaders to explain 
the advantages of Florida as a plant 
site. General James Van Fleet, a 
member of the Council’s executive 
committee, was put in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

A visit to the same city by a spec- 
ial six-member committee, headed by 
Richard Pope of Cypress Gardens, 
to map plans for Florida’s exhibit in 
the upcoming World’s Fair. That 
trip was made June 11. 

Promotion of locally-sponsored tel- 
evision contest programs, offering 


free Florida vacations as prizes, in 


50 major out-of-state cities to boost 
tourist trade. 

Colonel W. Karl Lations of West 
Palm Beach, was named as full-time 
executive director by the Council 
and he also wasted no time in get- 
ting to work. 

Lations now has the Council's 
permanent home, 1107 Harvey Build- 
ing in West Palm Beach, fully opera- 
tional. It will act as a clearing house 
for all Council activities and as an 
information storehouse. 

Meetings of the entire group will 
be infrequent, probably not more 


than twice a year. Most of the work 
will be conducted by standing com- 
mittees on tourism, industrial edu- 
cation, industry, labor-management 
relations, natural resources and wa- 
terways, nationwide publicity, Flor- 
ida investment, state Chamber of 
Commerce liasion and budget and 
arrangements. 

Major decisions will be handled 
by an executive committee composed 
of Chairman Fred O. Dickinson, Jr., 
West Palm Beach; N. Lewis Hall Jr., 
Miami; Millard Caldwell, Tallahas- 
see; Holman R. Cloud, Orlando; Ra- 
leigh W. Green Jr., St. Petersburg; 
George W. Jenkins, Lakeland; Char- 
les P. Lykes, Tampa; Malcolm A. 
MacIntyre, New York City; Elliott J. 
Mackle, Miami; John H. Perry Jr., 
West Palm Beach; W. T. Rice, Jack- 
sonille; L. T. Smith Jr., Pensacola; 
McGregor Smith, Miami; General 
Van Fleet, Auburndale; James W. 
Walter, Tampa; Mitchell Wolfson, 
Miami; and Edward C. Wright, St. 
Petersburg. 

Indications are the Council will 
press hard for a fast start on the in- 


stitute of technology as its first ma- 
jor project. The need for such a 
school as a lure for major industry 
was stressed by Dickinson and 
Lations. 

Dickinson showed he had been do- 
ing some spadework already when 
he told the Council, “We know of 
several large institutions ready to 
assist in the endowment necessary 
for the establishment of such an 





institute.” End 
Go . 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 


Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


‘Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 


Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fila. 











LIVE OAK @ 
LAKE City @ 


Business 
Offices 


Rome. 
















GO SITE-SEEING 
IN FLORIDA‘ 
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Florida is really growing places! 
Opportunities for business and 
industry were never greater. 
Look to Florida for your brighter 
industrial future...now! Write 
our Industrial Development De- 
partment or, better yet, con- 
tact our manager nearest the 
location that interests you most. 





FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 + Miami, Florida 
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SOUTH SEAS 
PLANTATION 


. . . the ideal spot for 
your next sales or executive 
conference. 


Here on quiet, secluded Captiva 
Island, away from the distractions of 
city life, you executives will find the 
perfect spot to conduct management 
meetings in a spacious meeting 
room, or outdoors with tranquil sur- 
roundings. 

Located on the Gulf of Mexico 
amid the tropical beauty of Captiva 
Island, the South Seas Plantation 
provides accommodations for up to 
50 people with complete hotel facil- 
ities. There are 15 cottages fully 
equipped and nicely appointed to ac- 
commodate from 2 to 5 persons. The 
Manor House provides attractive 
rooms and suites. The Main Lodge 
is comprised of the Dining Room, 
Cocktail Room and Lounge. 

In addition to an atmosphere of 
rustic beauty, South Seas Planta- 
tion offers these many features: 


@World’s finest fishing. Tarpon, 
mackerel, blue-fish, redfish, snook 
and trout are caught throughout 
the year. 

@Miles of private beach with surf 
bathing along the Gulf or the 
sheltered waters of the Bay. Pri- 
vate boat dock. 

South Seas Plantation operates on the 

American Plan, under the personal 

management of De Clinton Nichols. 


For further information 
wire, write or phone 
Mobile Operator, Fort Myers YJ342 
SOUTH SEAS PLANTATION 
Captiva, Florida 








TAX BREAK 
FOR DOCTORS, OTHERS 


New Law Permits Florida 
Professional People to 
Incorporate 


Doctors and other professionals in 
Florida are now busy looking into 
a law passed at the past Legislature 
which allows them to incorporate 
their business. 

Heretofore most professional peo- 
ple in Florida had to be satisfied to 
work as individuals or in partnership. 
Now they can enjoy nearly all the 
benefits (mostly taxwise) of being 
stockholders in their own organiza- 
tion. 

The new law, The Professional 
Service Corporation Act, (known as 
the Chiles’ Act) makes incorporation 
available to physicians, dentists, 
architects, lawyers, certified public 
accountants, and others. 

Why should professionals want to 
incorporate? 

Mainly because while working as 
an individual there is little opportun- 
ity to save tax protected money for 
the future. Now a doctor, for in- 
stance, who incorporates can take 
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Are You In A 
Filter Jungle? 


Been buying filters from a dozen places? 


Having trouble finding the right size, type 
filter for the job? Worried about whether 
replacements are being handled properly. 


Let a FLORIDA FILTER expert lead you 
out of the jungle of haphazard filter buying. 
One look at your needs and he can cure 
your filter problems for good. 


We manufacture or stock nearly every filter 
known to man (and some unknown) for 
every conceivable use by industry, transpor- 
tation, utility, retail, and public buildings. 


FR 1 - 8625 88-2161 
3110 NE 2nd Ave., 1501 Gr. Central 
Miami 37 Tampa 


LORIDA 
ILTERS, INC. 
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$5,000 of his earnings and put it jp 
a profit-sharing trust without taxa. 
tion, and at the same time he cap 
place himself in a lower tax bracket, 
This same money can be invested jp 
nearly anything such as bonds, stocks, 
real estate, or his own office build. 
ing with little or no restriction. His 
savings or pension can thus com. 
pound itself with no tax until it js 
withdrawn. The way is also opened 
for many types of life insurance 
plans and funding not previously 
possible. 

Professionals will also be able to 
cover their staffs with a wider range 
of group or disability insurance 
which has been limited on here. 
tofore. It is also possible for an in. 
dividual professional to incorporate, 

Apparently some professionals wil] 
use a corporation merely for some 
of the fringe benefits and continue 
to pay taxes as individuals. Some 
groups, such as certified public ac- 
countants, will oppose incorporation 
as a matter of professional policy. 

The Internal Revenue Department 
will watch carefully the assignment 
to professional incorporations of 
heavy investments, particularly 
stocks which pay dividends which 
would be largely tax exempt (85%) 
if owned by a corporation. However 
if professionals can establish that 
they are not setting up a holding 
company they will still be able to 
bring considerable value into their 
corporate fold. 

While most of the provisions in 
the law allow the normal benefits of 
a corporation, there are several limi- 
tations. For instance, only persons 
of a similar profession can be joint 
stockholders. The group, in other 
words, must be all doctors or all 
lawyers. Even a professional's family 
is excluded. 

Personal liability is unaffected, but 
stockholders are protected from the 
liability of a fellow stockholder. 

A check by TREND around Filor- 
ida showed most professionals are 
waiting, analyzing carefully the full 
impact of this new law. The incor- 
poration of professionals for tax ben- 
efits has been fought for in several 
states for a number of years. Ap- 
parently the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice is going to place the authori- 
zation upon the states. When profes- 
sionals become more familiar with its 
benefits it is likely there will be a 
wave of high interest. Test cases are 
already being prepared. 

For a free copy of the Professional 
Service Corporation Act (HB No. 21- 
61) write FLORIDA TREND, Post 
Office Box 150, Tampa 1, a 
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Tourist Study 


Latest Development Commission Study of Florida 
Tourism Indicates_the State’s Largest Industry 


Is Still in Fairly Good Health 


Reaffirmation that tourism is Flor- 
ida’s single biggest industry comes 
in a new Florida Development Com- 
mission report, “Florida Tourism Re- 
port, 1960,” which concludes that 
visitors to the state spent $1,855,417,- 
443 here during recession-ridden 
1960. 

The 81-page report’s more notable 
data includes the information that 
while the number of tourists declined 
more than half a million from 1959, 
an increase in average expenditure 
per person per stay and an increase 
in the average length of stay more 
than made up for the difference in 
revenue. 

Based on a wide-ranging sampling 
questionnaire, highway traffic counts, 
and reports from common carriers, 
the study concludes that 10,794,842 
tourists (out-of-state residents who 
stay at least one night in the state) 
visited Florida in 1960, compared to 
11,305,890 during 1959. But the 
average expenditure per person rose 
from $156.34 to $171.88, as the aver- 
age length of stay was increased from 
17.64 to 19.67 days. 

Other pertinent points: 

More than half the visitors are 
“repeaters” who have been to Flor- 
ida before; more than 80 per cent 
plan either to visit Florida again or 
return to establish residence; more 
than half of the “first trip” visitors 
came primarily because of influence 
of friends or relatives who had pre- 
viously visited the state. 

The greatest number (44 per cent ) 
plan to seek motel accommodations 
at their destination; 8 per cent, ho- 
tels; 22 per cent, with friends or 
relatives; 14 per cent in rented homes 
or apartments. 


Those who found prices about as 
expected outnumber those who found 
them higher than anticipated by 
from six or eight to one; a small 
percentage found them lower than 
expected. Many recommended im- 
proved public and private facilities; 
only 4 per cent saw a need for better 
hospitality. 

Principal goal of most visitors is 
beaches and/or swimming (50 per 
cent) and fishing (22 per cent); 
many list simply an “atmosphere of 
relaxation and fun” as the thing they 
anticipate. Commercial attractions 


and natural scenery each draw about 
20 per cent; the former have a two 
to one margin over the latter among 
first visitors, and the ratio is reversed 
among repeat visit groups. 

Contrary to belief of many Flori- 
dians, summer visitors per month 
outnumber winter visitors—but the 
latter stay more than twice as long, 
spend almost twice as much per stay, 
come in smaller groups. 

Of all tourists, 71 per cent come 
from four geographical regions, the 
East-North Central, Middle Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and New England. 
When they reach Florida, 32 per 
cent are headed for the Lower East 
Coast, 18 per cent for the Florida 
West Coast, 23 per cent will keep 
on the move and the remainder will 
go to other areas. 

When separated into winter and 
summer visitor categories, the origin 
and destination studies show two 
principal, seasonal variations. Those 
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from the South Atlantic states double 
in numbers in the summer; the other 
regions showing a slight general de- 
cline. And Northwest Florida gets 
four times as many tourists and the 
Upper East Coast almost twice as 
many, in the summer as in the win- 
ter. A slight increase of those who 
plan to keep on the move also occurs 
in the summer; for other regions 
there is a slight general decrease. 

A number of conclusions are read- 
ily apparent in even this sketchy 
summary of the report (businessmen 
may obtain a complete copy, or a 
condensation, from the Development 
Commission headquarters ). They in- 
clude: 

It is probably sound practice to 
beam tourist advertising to the East 
and Upper Midwest rather than 
throughout the entire nation. 

Since “repeat” visits constitute the 
bulk of the business, it behooves all 
Floridians to encourage tourists to 
return. 

Because the greatest number of 
visitors are attracted by beaches, 
swimming and fishing and a general 
atmosphere of fun and relaxation, 
both public and private expenditures 
to improve these facilities and access 
thereto constitute excellent invest- 
ment. End 
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AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY ’S liquid air separation plant went into production at Tampa 


last March 15. 


O.. little-known aspect of Flor- 
ida’s increasing industrial activity is 
its growing need for industrial gases. 
The principle industrial gases are 
oxygen and nitrogen, of which Flor- 
ida consumed about 37 million cubic 
feet per month in 1960, according to 
estimates. In five years, consumption 
is expected to rise to about 60 million 
cubic feet per month. 

This advance in Florida’s indus- 
trialization is highlighted by the 
opening of the Air Reduction Co. liq- 
uid air separation plant in Tampa. 
The establishment of the new plant 
brings local service to users of in- 
dustrial gas. 

Nitrogen is used in the electronics 
industry as an atmosphere in the 
production and purification of ger- 
manium and silicon crystals from 
which transistors are made. Chemi- 
cal processors also use inert nitrogen 
gas as an atmosphere to provide a 
protective blanket over certain of 
their processes. By keeping oxygen 
away, it prevents oxidation and the 
deterioration which oxidation causes. 

Citrus processors, for example, 
who consume about four million 
cubic feet of nitrogen a month, are 
Florida’s greatest users of the gas. 
Citrus juice producers entrain nitro- 
gen in their product through a 
sprinkling process which forces out 
all dissolved oxygen which could 
cause spoilage. The process is used 
both in frozen concentrate and single 
strength juice production. 

Liquid nitrogen, at minus 320 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, is extremely cold. 
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Many freezing processes using liquid 
nitrogen have been developed in 
recent years. One such process, now 
under development, is the quick- 
freezing of citrus cells. When a 
peeled orange or grapefruit is dipped 
into a bath of liquid nitrogen, it 
freezes instantly and can be made 
to explode into thousands of tiny 
juice cells, each retaining the flavor 
and food value of the original fruit. 
Commercial production of these cells 
is expected to have wide applications 
in the manufacture of ice cream, 
soft drinks and confections, all of 
which now use fruit flavoring, but 
may soon be able to use natural 
fruit by means of the frozen cells. 

The largest consumer of oxygen 
is metalworking. Oxygen is used in 
combination with acetylene gas to 
produce the 6,000-degree flame used 
in oxy-acetylene welding, cutting 
and flame-cleaning operations. It is 
also used to control the carbon in 
molten steel in electric furnace oper- 
ations. 

Industrial gases are separated 
from the atmosphere by an intense 
cooling process. Each component of 
air has a different boiling point and 
by cooling and liquifying, followed 
by fractional distillation, the liquids 
and gases are drawn off separately. 
For instance, at atmospheric pres- 
sure, oxygen passes from liquid to 
gaseous state at 297.32 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, argon at 302.55 de- 
grees below zero, and nitrogen at 
320.45 degrees below zero. 

End 


TAMPA MAYOR JULIAN LANE wields shovel 
at liquid air separation plant groundbreaking, 
March 31, 1960, (above). Instant freezing of 


citrus cells is new application of liquid nitrogen 
(below). 
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I is sometimes asserted that Florida has felt the 
present recession, now fortunately in its upswing, more 
acutely than it felt any of the other national recessions 
since World War II. 

The past year has consequently been Florida’s first 
real business shaking-out period since the post-war 
boom began. It has been a time of serious thought and 
searching self-analysis. Executives have been seeking 
answers to somber questions. They've been re-evaluat- 
ing their approaches to production and distribution, sel- 
ling, advertising, accounting and the myriad other ele- 
ments which mean success or failure of a business enter- 
prise. 

Businesswise, where is Florida headed? This is the 
question they've been considering. 

To tap some of this thinking, to learn some of the 
answers which business leaders have come up with, 
TREND queried some 400 of Florida’s top manufactur- 
ing executives. 

There was almost universal agreement that Florida's 
industry still needs considerable development and im- 
provement. 

“Production is Florida industry’s most backward 
segment,” asserted the president of one Central Florida 
company. “But it will be hard to assemble the capital 
to purchase needed new production equipment until 
adequate markets for the sale of finished products are 
established. These markets are not now sufficiently 
developed.” 

However, most of the Florida executives disagreed 
with this president. Two thirds of them thought that 
management, not antiquated machinery, was at fault. 

Several executives said a basic fault with Florida's 
economy was to be found in the poor quality of manu- 
factured products. “Almost everything is based on price 
in Florida,” said the production vice president of a 


SURVEY: 


FLORIDA 


Management 


CONFESSES ITS PROBLEMS 


Overemphasis on Price, Lackadaisical Sales 
Efforts, Poor Accounting Controls and Unpro- 
fessional Advertising Are Symptoms of a 
Malady which Afflicts Many Industries 


building materials concern. “Floridians are in too much 
of a hurry; the discriminating buyer is a rarity. More 
discrimination would mean better quality. In the final 
analysis, you get what you pay for.” 

A vice president of another company blamed labor 
for this shortcoming. “The average Florida employee 
does not take a personal interest in production, so you 
have to keep checking on him if you want to maintain 
quality. 

A Tampa plant manager pointed out still another 
shortcoming. Florida business needs better salesmen. 
“Lack of aggresssiveness and enthusiasm in salesmen is 
very apparent when moving into this area from a highly 
industrialized competitive area such as the northeastern 
section of the country.” 

One South Florida manufacturers’ representative 
complained that “Florida has an extreme shortage of 
good distributor salesmen. Low pay, low commissions, 
little company loyalty seems to be the rule.” 

The sales engineer for an electrical components 
firm believes the fault lies with a lack of direct factory 
representatives. “Manufacturers’ representatives handle 
too many lines to know the products they sell,” he in- 
sists. 

But imperfect production methods and poor sales 
efforts aren't Florida’s only weaknesses. In too many 
cases, apparently, during the past few years when Flor- 
ida’s growth has been explosive, companies were started 
without preliminary market or production research, and 
have grown like Topsy, willy-nilly and without plan- 
ning, carried forward in the current of Florida’s general 
expansion. “Truthfully,” admitted one vice president, 
“we don’t know where we're headed. We don’t know 
from one month to the next what our position will be, 
primarily because we don’t know enough about our 
market or our competitors.” 
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In much the same vein, the survey revealed that in- 
adequate accounting practices in too many Florida 
firms apparently leads to poor planning and resultant 
inefficiencies. “An effective accounting program is ex- 
pensive and time consuming,” remarked one president. 
“But as competition grows in our line of business we'll 
be forced into better methods.” 

Often it is recognized that more efficient accounting 
procedures are needed. But doing something about it 
is another matter. Here’s what one company finance 
officer had to say: “We'd require additional operating 
capital to set up the procedures we'd like.” 

A rather surprising result of the TREND survey was 
the discovery that most Florida manufacturers have no 
real advertising program at all. 

Only 21 per cent of the companies surveyed had a 
full-time advertising manager; only 12 per cent had 
an executive handling advertising, on either a full or 
a part-time basis, who had any formal training in ad- 
vertising. 

“Advertising has little value in our business,” was 
a typical comment, “only personal contact sells.” An- 
other: “Advertising on the local level is left in the hands 
of sales personnel.” Again: “Our product does not ap- 
peal to laymen,” and, “Advertising has been overrated. 





The people on Madison Avenue have ‘proved’ that you 
must advertise, through Madison Avenue, of course.” 

It is apparent that Florida executives recognize a 
need for changing and improving their ways of doing 
things. Do they have plans mapped out to do something 
about it? 


How Can Sales Efforts Be Jacked Up? 


What are the qualities in a salesman that Florida 
executives feel are most important? Forty-three per 
cent of the executives surveyed believed that enthusi- 
asm was a salesman’s single most important quality, 
This was followed by good personality (21 per cent), 
So (19 per cent), and imagination (17 per 
cent). 

What are the most important factors in motivating 
salesmen? Thirty-nine per cent of the executives be- 
lieved that a sense of accomplishment was the thing 
which motivated salesmen most, followed by money (33 
per cent), recognition (17 per cent), and security (11 
per cent). 

What are the main shortcomings of Florida sales- 
men? “Too many are northerners who have come down 





“Everything revolves around the 
‘point of sale’, and as soon as all 
company _ personnel 
realize this they will 
find themselves enjoy- 
ing success. They 
must learn that the 
customer is the most 
important person in 
the world to their 
business and that, as 
such, should be ac- 
corded the type service that would 
demonstrate this feeling for him. 

“In other words, delivery dates 
must be kept, complaints must be 
handled cheerfully and quickly and 
a genuine interest shown in the cus- 
tomers’ problems. 

“A ‘Seller-Buyer’ relationship is a 
continuing act of service, helpful- 
ness and interest. It is not a feelin 
of ‘stick *°em with the goods’ al 
we'll see them in a couple of years. 
Let’s apply the ‘Golden Rule’ in our 
business dealin too.” 

Frederick W. Brown, President 
Cass Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Tampa, Fla. 





Brown 


“We have long observed that ac- 
counting, a non-productive proced- 
ure, tends to pyramid. Very often 
management finds the need of spe- 
cific information, usually concerned 
with costs, and accounting procedure 
is set up to develop this information. 
Often this procedure is continued 
long after management has been 
fully informed on his problem and 
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it is no agp needed. Accounting 

procedure should be constantly re- 

viewed and revised so that it devel- 

ops only that information needed at 

the time.” 

W.R. Littrell, Executive Vice 
President 

Littrell Concrete Co. 

Venice, Fla. 


“In selling there is no substitute 

for shoe leather; in plant manage- 
som ment, there are two 

factors I consider most 
important: (a) an ac- 
_ knowledgement of ig- 
/ morance in_ certain 
fields followed by the 
, employment of those 
services lacking in 
the management. (b) 
constant and vigilant 
attendance by management. A busi- 
ness does not run by itself. 

“Florida must attract industry, for 
industry is the backbone of any state. 
In order to do so they must be pre- 
pared to offer certain concessions, 
one of which must lie within the 
field of transportation costs. I would 
rather bring a company or business 
to Florida with the feeling that the 
State government was sympathetic 
with and prepared to act on the 
behalf of small business than I 
would by accepting a temporary tax 
relief or a mortgage on easy terms.” 
D. P. Bournique, Vice President 
Boiardi Tile Manufacturing Corp. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Bournique 





Executives Com 


Challenges Of 


“Our company believes in what is 
crudely called ‘barefoot selling.’ To 
accomplish this end, 
we strive to remain 
flexible enough to 
service our customers’ 
requirements (wheth- 
er it be selling, pro- 
ducing, shipping, in- 
voicing, etc.) in the 
manner that is most 
desirable to their par- 
ticular needs.” 

Ed Flom, Vice President-Sales 
Florida Steel Corporation 
Tampa, Fla. 





pe 


Flom 


“A salesman can never be a suc- 
cess if he is not fully advised of his 
product or products. 

“I have learned that 
customers want serv- 
ice and they appre- 
ciate eagerness and 
sincerity in a sales- 
man. 

“I awe found that 
eee simplici in sales- 

Corvette aeies hes a great 
bearing on the impression a customer 
receives when trying to decide on a 
particular product. This is true 
where technical items are in ques- 
tion. It is not always necessary to go 
into the intricate details of an item 
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here and got a job, but in the back of their minds they 
keep the idea of semi-retirement in lush, subtropical 
juxury,” commented one president. Other executives 
supported his view. “They don't put in a full day’s 
work,” said one. “They lack enthusiasm and are indif- 
ferent to customers problems,” observed another. 

A vice president blamed fly-by-night companies for 
the failings of salesmen. “These get in and get out com- 
panies are killing good established salesmen. How can 
you combat it?” 

The executives were asked some pointed questions 
about selling. Some salesmen (a survey question read ) 
sell primarily on the basis of their own personality ra- 
ther than the excellence of their product or company. 
From experience in your company, how do you rate 
this type salesman? 

Fifty-five per cent of the respondents liked him, 
and 45 per cent said they avoided him. 

“We like salesmen of this type that call on us, but 
“aegad do not buy from them,” commented one pres- 
ident. 

Most Florida executives consider a salesman’s pleas- 
ing personality to be an asset, and would take advantage 
of this asset even though the salesman did play down 
the product and company he represented. “Today’s mar- 


ket is mostly a price situation and the salesman has got 
to hold his business on his own personality,” was one 
comment. 

“Personality of the salesman has a lot to do with 
maintaining price on quality products against the 
price cutting of inferior products,” said another. 

Another one: “I wouldn't try to control him, because 
regardless of how an article is sold, if quality and 
service are built in, customers will soon find out.” 

Perhaps the simplest and most straightforward com- 
ments were: “Always leave salesmen alone when they 
get the business,” and, “The important thing in selling 
is to sell.” 

To summarize, the survey indicates that Florida’s 
executives are conscious of three serious shortcomings 
in their salesmen: First, salesmen frequently do not ren- 
der the service which their customers deserve. Second, 
salesmen are too prone to emphasize price, when they 
should be emphasizing quality. Third, salesmen don't 
know the products they are selling well enough. 

Some executives blame these shortcomings in their 
own salesmen on their competitors, for creating a cli- 
mate which forces salesmen to sell on price. Others 
blame these troubles on the fact that too many sales- 
men are in-migrants from the North who are more in- 
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iness in Florida 


where only the fundamentals are 
necessary. 

“It gives me great pride in making 
a sale that was apparently lost before 
the challenge was made.” 
Ben Corvette, Jr., Partner 
Florida Automatic Controls Co. 
Tampa, Fla. 


“Our company operates in a highly 
competitive area of the housing in- 
dustry, the sales of 
homes to individual 
lot owners. We have 
found that reliance on 
straightforward adver- 
tising, eliminating all 
the gimmick phrases 
such as, “as low as” 
“from”. . .“if you qual- 
ify,” has enabled us to 
build public confidence in our com- 
pany, product and sales force. This 
policy combined with our unique 
sales approach has resulted in a 
continual rise in our sales of finished 
homes.” 

L. A. Mendelson, Ad Manager 
Whitehead Plan 
West Palm Beach, Fila. 


Mendelson 


“The most drastic need of Florida 
(at least South Florida) from our 
viewpoint, is for a great deal more 
skilled labor to make their perma- 
nent homes here. It is nearly impos- 





sible for us to locate highly skilled 
mechanics in something even close 
to our line of work.” 

D. C. Auwarter, General Manager 
Chris Body Co. 

Miami, Fla. 


“The formula of success in our 
business is technical skill, adequate 
equipment and hard- 
headed management. 
A qualified board of 
directors is a great 
help to the meeting of 
the above. 

“Our company pres- 
ently has these quali- 
fications and we are 
rapidly becoming the 
leader in our field.” 
Glen A. Greathouse, President 
Nuclear Research Chemicals, Inc. 
Orlando, Fla. 





Greathouse 


“There is really only one answer 
to a price objection, and that answer 
is QUALITY and 
SERVICE. The sales- 
man who has a prod- 
uct that is one step 
higher than competi- 
tion has a competi- 
tive edge that cannot 
be beat, and if he can 
= add good service to 
Soltau the quality, he has 
ammunition for any price situation. 

“Many customers can see the value 
of using a better quality product, but 
need just a little urging to spend the 
few extra dollars involved. 





“In most cases we are ‘top men on 
the totem pole’ in price. However, 
our salesmen justify our product's 
fair price by enthusiastic plugging 
of its plus features. They stress also 
the service we provide, both at the 
sales end and when called for later. 
The confidence and respect that this 
policy creates provide more new and 
repeat business than any sales pro- 
gram. 

Edward H. Soltau, President 
Imperial Cabinets, Inc. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


“Probably one of the most dis- 
stressing things is that people are 
buying on price alone. 
Many of our produc- 
ers have not been able 
to sell their product 
today at a price which 
is considered normal, 
due to the fact that 
they do not have qual- 
ity. In order to prove 
their product, they cut 
the price. The customer thinks he 
is making money by buying the 
cheaper products. After he has used 
the product, he finds that he did not 
save what he thought he would. The 
customer must check his end point 
of cost before he buys. The salesman 
must show him where he is not as 
well off in buying a cheaper prod- 
uct.” 

Earl E. Baldauf, Executive Vice 

President 
Flamingo Tile Corp. 

Lake Wales, Fla. 





Baldauf 
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Why do Florida companies lose customers? 


[] Price [) Quality 
[] Service [| Neglect of Customer 


Survey team answer: Price-39%, Quality-10%, Service-20%, 
Neglect of Customer-27 % 


terested in enjoying Florida’s leisure-time advantages 
than in doing a good job of work. Most executives, how- 
ever, put the blame where it probably belongs — on 
themselves. Florida management (possibly because of 
inexperience ) fails adequately to discipline and control 
salesmen. To some extent poor performance can be 
blamed on management’s skimpy pre-employment 
screening of salesmen, and management’s subsequent 
failure to make sure the salesmen are properly trained 
in knowledge of their product. It seems probable, too, 
that Florida management pays insufficient attention to 
motivating salesmen — to encouraging their sense of 
accomplishment in having done a job well, to compen- 
sating them adequately, to making them feel secure, 
to recognizing their excellences. 


Why Do Florida Companies Lose Customers? 


Once a customer is sold, the problem of holding him 
arises. A common complaint is that Florida is a particu- 
larly bad state for customers “hopping around” too 
much. What are the reasons? 

The executives don’t blame salesmen for this state 
of affairs. Forty-three per cent of the respondents gave 
price as the main reason for customers hopping around. 
Ten per cent said quality was the reason. Poor service 
and customer neglect (which, to be sure, are within the 
salesman’s function) were the other reasons given. 

Here are some typical comments: “Almost every- 
thing is based on price in Florida — quality runs a poor 
third after availability.” “Price is the only reason (custo- 
mers hop around) in our business without exception.” 
“We find Florida is one of the most competitive states 
we have done business in and price is always the first 
reason for change. But we find most price buyers, after 
jumping around a bit, usually come back.” 

Though the executives do not blame salesmen di- 
rectly for the phenomenon of customers hopping around, 
most of the solutions offered do concern salesmen’s ef- 
forts. 

“Give salesmen a sounder knowledge of their prod- 
uct so they don’t spend so much time with prospects 
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comparing prices. We find that salesmen are responsible 
to a large extent for this emphasis on price because they 
don’t have anything else to talk about,” said one Pensa- 
cola president. “Sell quality, guarantee quality, price 
quality and in general uplift the sales approach,” ad- 
vises another president. 

On another tack was this advice from a Venice vice 
president: “Keep stressing frequent calls and servicing 
of accounts. Insist on personal follow-up of each de. 
livery.” A paint company division manager supports this 
advice: “Set up controls for regular calls.” 

That customers place too much emphasis on price 
was the predominant complaint of the executives quer- 
ied by TREND. But the editors suspect that there is a 
strong tendency to over-emphasize the total effect of 
price buying in Florida. From the survey it was evident 
that those companies which emphasize quality and cus. 
tomer service in their day-to-day operations tended not 
to put price buying down on the list as a problem. Con- 
versely, most of the companies that did put price buy- 
ing high on the list, also stated they did not think they 
— giving the customer all the service he should 

ave. 

Lack of product know-how in salesmen seems to be 
a more basic problem than price selling by itself. 


Do Florida Firms Neglect Accounting? 


Sixty per cent of the executives contacted in 
TRENDS survey felt their firms were “very accounting 
conscious.” Eighty-seven per cent answered “yes” to 
the question: Is the best qualified accounting employee 
or executive in your company always thoroughly con- 
sulted on major decisions concerning such items as ex- 
pansions, heavy equipment outlays, etc.? 

Nevertheless, about half the executives contacted in- 
dicated they were dissatisfied with their companies’ ac- 
counting practices. Comments ranged from expressions 
of belief that accounting is not worthwhile, such as “ef- 
fective accounting costs too much,” and “it is too de- 
tailed and repetitious,” to expressions of frustration that 
better accounting practices couldn’t be instituted, such 
as “Our accounting system is unsatisfactory because of 











What is the best Motivator of Salesmen? 


[] Money 
[_] Security 


[] Recognition 
[] Sense of Accomplishment 


Survey team answer: Money-33%, Recognition-17%, Security-11%, 
Sense of Accomplishment-39 % 
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laxness, lack of imagination and inquisitiveness on the 
of our office personnel.” 

Complaints about accounting ranged wide. “An in- 
creasing amount of accounting time must be spent for 
the benefit of government taxes and regulatory agencies, 
which leaves less time for the benefit of the business,” 
complained one Central Florida executive. “Too often 
accounting is like a daily newspaper delivered a week 
late,” observed a Pensacola president. “If it is accurate 
in detail and prompt, it is too expensive. As a result, we 
have had to set up faster controls outside the accounting 
system, and keep accounting primarily for tax purposes.” 

The cost of effective accounting was a common 
gripe. “Our need is to find methods of processing data, 
which would give us the information we need for ef- 
fective management, at a price we can afford,” said a 
director of personnel in St. Petersburg. “Our account- 
ing practices have not kept up with sales,” asserted a 
Tampa production vice president, “but we are now cor- 
recting this with the purchase of new bookkeeping ma- 
chines.” From a Miami sales manager: “We just seem 
unable to shuck off the antiquated.” 

There seems to be a fundamental suspicion of ac- 
counting and accountants among Florida executives. 

“There are times when a company accountant would 
turn grey if he were consulted about all the plant chan- 
ges,” commented a Lake Worth vice president. “A good 
production man or executive-type manager knows when 
to take calculated risks. Each new product development 
does not always mean profits, but it may mean a step in 
that direction over a long period of time.” A Tallahassee 
food concern president had this to say: “We incline to 
be too conservative and fail to understand that outlays 
must be made to assure future stability.” 

Another executive said, “Employment of outside ac- 
counting helps to get a more objective picture.” 

From the survey, it is clear that a sizeable minority 
of Florida companies are having trouble setting up 
proper accounting procedures and controls, and are 
consequently receiving far from optimum benefit in 
terms of production and cost control, and basic data for 
planning. Quite often the cause is an executive disbelief 
that good accounting procedures would be worth the 
expense. Yet reliable studies have time and again pointed 





























Why is production outmoded in many Florida Plants? 


[) Poor Management 
_) Lack of Skilled Labor 


(] Poor Equipment 


Survey team answer: Poor Management-65%, Poor Equipment-12%, 
Lack of Skilled Labor-23 % 














What is the best Single quality in a Salesman? 


(] Aggressiveness [] Imagination 
(] Enthusiasm [-] Good Personality 


Survey team answer: Aggressiveness-19%, Imagination-17 %, 
Enthusiasm-43%, Good Personality-21 % 


to poor accounting practices as a leading cause of busi- 
ness failures. 

It is also apparent that the need for keeping de- 
tailed accounting records for tax purposes and for the 
various governmental regulatory agencies have discour- 
aged many managers from putting sufficient emphasis 
on accounting for the benefit of their businesses. There 
seems to be a fairly general distrust of accounting and 
a hesitancy to spend money for it. 

It’s obvious that most of the Florida executives in 
the survey did not come up through accounting and 
do not fully appreciate its value. 

More than likely, an executive weakness is pointed 
up here, one which is more general in Florida than 
elsewhere — inability to obtain the accurate and com- 
plete information needed for effective business control 
and planning. 


How Efficient Is Production In Florida? 


TREND asked the executives taking part in the 
survey this question: Many national observers have 
commented that in industrial management the produc- 
tion phase is the most out of date in Florida. Assuming 
that this might be so, where would you lay the blame? 

Sixty five per cent placed the blame at the door of 
poor management. Twenty-three per cent said the rea- 
son was lack of skilled labor, and 12 per cent said it 
was poor equipment. One executive said lack of capital 
was the villain. 

“From our viewpoint I do not agree with the state- 
ment,” said a St. Petersburg public relations director, 
“however, if it were true, it would be management 
that allowed the poor equipment or lack of skilled labor 
to affect the business. There’s plenty of skilled labor 
available in Florida.” 

Another question asked was this: Without further 
physical expansion and without new equipment, most 
Florida companies could still turn out considerably 
more than they do. Considering that you could add 
new employees or add new shifts as practical for your 
business, how much more percentagewise (roughly) do 
you think your company could produce in profitable 
volume? 
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Fifty per cent of the respondents estimated they 
could increase production by half, while 22 per cent 
estimated they could increase production by more than 
half, and 28 per cent estimated their possible increase 
at less than half. 

Comments on this question ran a wide gamut. “We 
are busting open at the seams,” was the happy phrase 
of one general sales manager. It was not typical, how- 
ever. “Our production is limited only by our local 
profitable market,” said one top executive in a building 
materials firm. “We could probably double output 
without adding machinery, but adding machinery 
would be no problem.” 

The president of a supplier firm to public utilities 
had this to say: “We price our product to remain oper- 
ating nearly at capacity. If the market goes up, we 
profit. If it stays down, we eat.” 

From a vice president came these philosophical 
words: “The entire country is over-produced. RCA 
could turn out without expansion all the TV sets in 
this country, as Westinghouse could refrigerators. 
Where it is leading us I cannot say, but I have a mighty 
good idea.” 

Some executives taking part in the survey blamed 
machinery for inefficient production, some blamed labor, 
but the truthful ones blamed management. In large 
part, the machinery in Florida factories is new; Florida 
itself is fledgling among industrial states, most factories 
are under five years old. Florida’s industrial workers, 
in large part, are experienced, many are newcomers to 
the state who acquired their experience in the highly 
industrialized North. The fault, if there is one, can lie 
only with the techniques of industrial production, with 
management. The most modern machines, the most 
skillful workers, cannot do a good job of work unless 
ogame has the know-how to get the best out of 
them. 

TREND suspects too many Florida plants were 
established on hunch rather than on a basis of thorough 
research and planning. Scientific market projections, 
for example, appear to be rare, so men and machines 
fail to match needs. Too often inefficiency is the rule. 

As a case in point, though Florida plants for the 
most part are producing at only 66 per cent of capacity, 
a nearly universal fear of management is that new 
competitors will enter their fields. Efficient plants with 
excess capacity would hardly worry about new competi- 
tors. 

If all this is true, perhaps a certain amount of in- 
efficiency in production is the price Florida must pay 
to gain industrial experience. 


Advertising: Is Florida Industry Missing A Bet? 


The executives were asked this question: In an 
effort to discover where management places most of 
its effort, we would like to know in which of the fol- 
lowing departments you believe management is doing 
the best job of managing. Three departments were 
suggested: selling, production and advertising. 

Forty-seven per cent of the executives answering 
this question said Florida management is doing its 
best job in the area of selling. Twenty-nine per cent 
believed the best job was being done in the area of 
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Florida Plants Are Weak in Research and Planning... 


production, and 24 per cent believed the best job was 
being done in advertising. 

It is not hard to find the reason why Florida busi- 
nessmen themselves consider advertising their weakest 
point. Seventy-three per cent of the companies whose 
executives were surveyed had their advertising handled 
by an officer as a part-time duty. Thirty-five per cent 
of these part-time advertising managers were full-time 
sales managers, 24 per cent were plant managers, 20 
per cent were presidents, and the rest bore assorted 
other titles. Forty-four per cent of all the companies 
retained advertising agencies to lend professional assist- 
ance, and about a quarter of the companies admitted 
to doing no advertising. 

The comments for the most part revealed a lack of 
faith in the value of the job advertising could do; in 
many cases the comments suggested that the respond- 
ents were not sure what they should expect from effec- 
tive advertising. 

“Advertising has little or no value in my business, 
only personal contact sells,” commented a concrete 
products company executive vice president. “Our only 
advertising is in the form of Christmas gifts,” reported 
a building materials company general manager. 

“Little or no advertising is necessary in our line,” 
said a wholesale food distributor. “Mostly it is direct 
contact selling.” 

Why is it 56 per cent of the companies do not retain 
an advertising agency? “It is impractical in our special- 
ized type of business,” said a manufacturer of custom 
truck bodies. “I have not been sold on their efficiency,” 
said the president of a supplier firm to industry. 

About half the replies to the survey indicated a 
haphazard approach to advertising—or a complete ne- 
glect of it. The probable reason for this attitude is 
that too many companies have never had a profession- 
ally planned and successful advertising program, and in 
too many cases have had an embittering experience 
with a poorly planned and unsuccessful program. There- 
fore, their executives really have no basis for judging 
what good advertising can do. They probably furnish 
a fertile field of prospects for aggressive advertising 
agencies who can show them how intelligent advertising 
can back up and reinforce the efforts of their sales 
forces. Certainly if these companies have been soured 
on advertising by poor results of a haphazard approach, 
they need the services of a good agency or a profession- 
ally trained advertising executive. 

One executive put the benefits of good advertising 
pretty clearly: “Advertising is an important part of the 
selling process,” he said. “I always remember the four 
steps in selling by the letters in the word AIDA. Attract 
attention to your product or service, stimulate interest 
in it, create a desire for it, then get action. Good adver- 
tising should accomplish the first three of these steps 
for the salesman.” 

Most companies (62 per cent) in the survey had 
ten or fewer salesmen, yet the sales area of most of 
the companies (58 per cent) covered the state of Florida 
or a larger area. With sales forces spread that thin, 
it seems obvious that good advertising would not only 
help harried salesmen do their selling job, but would 
also aid in the job of prospecting for new customers. 

Reprints of this article are available at 25 cents each. 
Write FLORIDA TREND, P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 

End 
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moted by sales truck parked in 
‘ front of a German Country Inn. Salesman Jack Kunsman 
By Ted Shoemaker stands nearby. 


PORT CHARLOTTE is pro 
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M ore than a few Germans and Frenchmen have 
blinked at the Volkswagen bus rolling through their 


wea a ws CO 


narrow streets. Signs splashed on its sides extol the - 
virtues of “FABULOUS PORT CHARLOTTE” and c lorida 
entreat their readers to “BUY YOUR FLORIDA 

HOMESITE NOW.” 

Yes, the Florida land boom has stretched even to 4 i E t t 
the Old World. The busses, there are six of them in ea S a e 
, Europe, are the mobile offices of Miami's General 
Development Corp., which is selling lots and even by 
houses to overseas-based American military men. ooms 

Salesmen exhude confidence that Port Charlotte will, . 

; in time, become the world’s biggest planned community, £ p 
and they make no secret of their pride. The multi-page, in uro e 
multi-color ads they have run in such publications as 
one Reader’s Digest, Look, This Week and the New 
York Times are billed as “six pages that can change , J 
7 your life.” And the ads rank — the biggest, and Service Personnel Looking Forward to 
most expensive, those venerable publications have ever Retirement Make Prime Prospect List 
run 
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There is a sound business reason for the overseas 
operation. Servicemen, particularly retirement-minded 
career men of the higher grades, are prime prospects; 
and the overseas community provides a handy, easy-to- 
reach concentration of them. 

The European branch is headquartered in Frank- 
furt, Germany. It soon will have an elegant, ultra- 
modern office right across the street from the giant I. G. 
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FLORIDA’S REPUTATION is well known in West Germany. Here a 
roadside stand capitalizes on the glamor of the name to sell an orange- 
based soft drink. 


Farben Building, a military nerve-center that teems 
with potential customers. 

Overseas manager Max Jedlicki says he has about 
20 salesmen working the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
would have more if he could find competent ones. All 
of them are Americans, since Europeans often would 
have trouble getting into the housing areas. 

Most of the salesmen are former officers and non- 
coms who took their discharges overseas, but some 
came into the office as job-hunting tourists. The bulk 
of the salesmen, like the bulk of the prospects, are 
centered in Germany, at Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Mann- 
heim, Kaiserslautern, Wuerzburg and Munich. But 
there are others peddling Florida sunshine and recrea- 
tion in London, Paris, Madrid and even Morocco. 

Leads come mainly from the firm’s advertising and 
from word-of-mouth recommendations of previous cus- 
tomers. In addition to the big publications, General 
Development advertises in several weekly journals that 
are widely read by the military community. Two of 


them, The Overseas Weekly and The Overseas Fam- 
ily are published right in Frankfurt. The Army Times 
and The Air Force Times, both published in the U.S, 
also have European editions. 

In reversing the order to send dependents home, 
President Kennedy issued a “buy American” call to the 
serviceman abroad. This played right into the firm’s 
hands. It now is plugging its lots as a patriotic invest- 
ment. 

All respondents to the ads get what is termed a 
“Little Florida Kit,” and a follow up telephone call 
seeking an appointment for a home demonstration. The 
central part of the sales pitch is a 15-minute film strip 
on Florida living. This, combined with the cold, foggy 
European night that is often outside, can be too much 
for the prospect’s sales resistance. 

The fact that many a prospect has a European wife 
is also a help. German girls particularly are pleased 
with the chance of owning land, something that is hard 
to do in their country. And the fame of Florida has 
reached even the average German. (In Frankfurt alone 
there is an Orange drink called “Florida Boy” and a 
“Florida Bar.” ) 

The sales talk also includes the investment potential 
of the land. (“Florida had two million people in 1950, 
has over five million now and will have an estimated 
seven and three-quarters million in 1970.”) Lots also 
are offered at other Mackle developments in Sebastian 
Highlands, Port St. Lucie and Port St. John. 

Actual sales are made from plat maps. Lots are 
usually 80 by 125 feet, for a total area of 10,000 square 
feet. They cost $995, plus interest, and usually are 
bought on terms of $10 down and $10 a month. A 
buyer may cancel within 30 days. 

Needless to say, all transactions at this distance 
(5,000 miles plus) are sight unseen. But that doesn’t 
seem to bother either the company or the customers. 
Sadow says: “I feel I’m doing these people a favor, even 
if they never go there. Two-fifty a week is all it costs 
them. They throw that kind of money away in the club.” 

Jedlicki claims the overseas operation is one of the 
companys most successful. Based on its success, he 
says, branches in other overseas areas are contemplated. 


End 





and an Opportunity 


Vanishing Public Beaches 


Development Commission Study Points Up Both a Danger 





A pertinent point from which 
to take a long-range view of the 
future of Florida tourism is 
another Development Commis- 
sion study entitled “A Review 
of Florida Beach Resources.” 

Classifying as beach only 
those coastal areas with sand 
shore and bottom, and as public 
only those bounded by publicly 
owned riparian land, the Com- 
mission found 1016.36 miles of 
beach in Florida, of which 
only 309.62 miles are publicly 
owned. Of this latter amount 
114.5 miles is owned by the 


Federal Government, and 52 
miles not open to public use. 
Thus only 257 miles, or 25 per 
cent of the total, of Florida 
beaches are in accessible public 
ownership. 

Significantly, the greatest 
public ownership lies in the 
“Miracle Strip” on the Florida 
panhandle; the least in the 
prime tourist areas of the lower 
East and West coasts. 

Some pointed contrasts: Es- 
cambia County has 89.25 miles 
of shoreline now fit for beach 
use, 58.25 miles publicly owned; 


Bay, 89 miles, 39 publicly 
owned; Brevard, 72 miles, 34.25 
miles publicly owned; Lee, 75 
miles, only 4.33 miles publicly 
owned and only .33 miles of 
that accessible; Sarasota, 55 
miles, only 3.2 miles publicly 
owned. 

A hint of great future poten- 
tial for development: the Up- 
per West Coast area from the 
Pinellas-Pasco County line to 
the Wakulla-Franklin line con- 
tains more than 300 miles of 
coastline, but no significant 
beach development. End 
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M illions of dollars invested in the 
radio industry in the Tampa Bay 
area hang soday, like Pauline of si- 
lent films, on the jagged rocks of a 
mountain. The mountain is competi- 
tion caused by an overbuilt industry 
brought to Florida by the climate 
and the added glamour of broad- 
casting. And like Pauline, the indus- 
try’s life awaits the next episode. 

It is obvious that the majority of 
Tampa area stations -are treading 
water or losing money. The reason 
that so many stations have come 
into existence is the apparent good 
market for selling radio stations, 
money losers or not. Some have 
been bought by Northerners who 
have used the corporation tax loss 
in conjunction with an apparent yen 
to take a fling at owning a Florida 
radio station. 

According to Standard Rate and 
Data Service, there are about 400,000 
radio-equipped homes in Hillsbor- 
ough (Tampa), Pinellas (St. Peters- 
burg), Manatee (Bradenton), and 
Sarasota Counties; making up the 
listening area of Tampa Bay. A 
population explosion in the Bay area 
in the past 15 years has been matched 
by a similar explosion of radio broad- 
casting facilities, so that these homes 
are today served by 30 radio stations, 
with more under construction. 

In the St. Petersburg Times and 
the Tampa Tribune, both of which 
claim service of the four county area, 
there are listed daily 28 radio stations 
(program details cover only the four 
network stations) using 25 frequen- 
cies. This does not include one sta- 
tion newly opened and several more 
under construction. Actually there 


FLORIDA PROBLEM: 


Radio Rat Race Over Tampa Bay 


Glut of Radio Stations in Tampa Bay Area Creates a 
Dog-Eat-Dog Situation 


are now 30 stations using 28 fre- 
quencies to be heard on good qual- 
ity radios anywhere in the Tampa 
Bay area. Contrast this with the 
number of radio stations serving 
other markets: Atlanta—18, Baltimore 
—15, Boston—20, Chicago—24, New 
York City—31, Miami—13, Jackson- 
ville—13. 

Published rate cards for the Bay 
area show that stations are selling 
spots for as little as $2 each, but 
industry gossip is that some spots 
are actually sold much lower—at 
whatever the traffic will bring. 


Excessive Selling Common 


Radios in the area have a wide 
choice of programmings as the sta- 
tions turn more and more to special- 
ization of format in an effort to grab 
the ear of the listener. Some radio 
stations have thus managed to 
achieve financial stability (in fact 
are piling up record earnings) while 
others, in the business for many 
years, find their backs to the wall. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion officials are well aware of what 
is going on, would like to do some- 
thing about it, but say privately they 
are helpless under the law, anyway 
the industry has brought its present 
state on itself, so who cares? 

However, Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner Robert E. Lee 
has recently proposed an immediate 
freeze on licenses for operation of 
additional AM radio stations. If the 
FCC goes along with Lee's pro- 
posal, existing stations would get 
some measure of protection from 
additional competition. 


FCC officials are very familiar 
with the Florida situation, and while 
the commission hasn't come right out 
and said so, it tries to see that radio 
stations are not built in Florida for 
the express purpose of being resold. 
For the FCC to go blandly about 
allowing radio stations to be erected 
in Florida for tax write-off purposes 
would antagonize the tax men, so 
the FCC has hidden behind its eco- 
nomic non-intervention ideals when 
it comes to granting licenses. In 
effect, says the FCC: “You can build 
a radio station in Florida, or any- 
where else for that matter, if it 
serves the public interest and you 
have enough money to operate it 
for a while. If you want to resell it 
after a few years there is nothing 
we can do to stop you, but we don't 
like it.” 

At the present the FCC confines 
its disapproval of this creating of 
radio stations for resale to an out- 
ward appearance of close scrutiny 
of any selling application. FCC offi- 
cials have recently announced, how- 
ever, that they will try to find some 
way to stop what they consider 
excessive trading and sales of broad- 
cast stations, apparently prompted 
by profit and tax considerations. 

The entire radio broadcast indus- 
try in Florida is overbuilt. There 
are 180 stations located within the 
state, not to mention countless sta- 
tions in other states, whose broad- 
cast range extends into Florida. But 
Tampa is by far the worst example 
of over-building in the state, and 
possibly in the nation. 

The greatest increase in AM sta- 
tions in both Florida and the Tampa 
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Bay area has come about in recent 
years. In both instances one third 
of the total number of stations now 
in operation were built since 1955. 

In FM radio broadcasting the sit- 
uation is not quite so bad. The 18 
stations serving the state are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly in the metro- 
politan areas. Miami leads with 
seven, Jacksonville and Orlando have 
three each, and the Tampa Bay area 
has four. The majority of these sta- 
tions have been built since 1950. 

For years the Tampa Bay market 
area was dominated by three major 
stations, WFLA (owned by the 
Tampa Tribune), WDAE (formerly 
owned by the Tampa Times), and 
WSUN (owned by the City of St. 
Petersburg). Now the airwaves are 
humming with confusion. With 30 
stations hammering away over the 
Tampa Bay air, the listener has a 
choice of programming, while the 
banks may soon be getting their 
choice of station mortgages at a 
discount. In 1961 these 30 stations 
must share an estimated $5 million 
that will be spent for radio adver- 
tising. Evenly split, this would give 
each station $167,000. 


High Rating Vital 


Newcomers, hard and aggressive 
innovators, have come to the fore, 
leaving some of the older, better- 
established stations standing at the 
empty watering trough of low rat- 
ings. It follows that when a station’s 
rating slips it loses national accounts 
and must get out and sell the local 
merchant. 

The radio time buyer, usually 
located far away in a northern city, 
cannot possibly know Tampa Bay’s 
peculiar situation, so he relies on 
the national rating bureaus for his 
individual market data. Even then 
he is cautious. He generally buys 
the top four rated stations in a mar- 
ket and lets it go at that, rather than 
try to use the rating to pick one 
station. | 

What happens then when 25 or 
30 radio stations serve one market 
as is the case in the Tampa Bay area? 
The buyer consults his ratings, buys 
his top four, or maybe five, and the 
rest are out. So the great god Rating 
looks after the top four or five sta- 
tions and the rest have to fend for 
themselves on what business can be 
produced locally. 

In the Bay area, as elsewhere, this 
has brought about specialization. 
The radio station turns to a limited 
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... Specialized Programming Helps Trap Advertising Dollars 


type of programming hoping to cor- 
ner a certain portion of the market. 
Then it can go to the buyer, national 
or local, and say: “Look, if you want 
to reach this segment of the market 
you must buy from me.” 

Classic example of this has been 
Negro programmed radio stations. 
Over the nation, radio stations have 
achieved remarkable success by pro- 
gramming Negro music, news, and 
entertainment. In the Bay area only 
one station has been aimed at this 


the most successful moneymaker in 
the market. WTMP, according to 
announced plans, with money rolling 
in, is building plush new studios, 
transmitter, and office building. No 
problems here, and no competition 
—yet. 

Generally speaking, the small com- 
munity stations, the top-rated sta- 
tions and the specialized program 
stations have had smooth sailing in 
the past five years. Others have had, 
or are having, some rocky going. 





market, and WTMP is undoubtedly End 

These are radio stations serving the Tampa Bay area—all can be 
tuned in on a good quality radio. From rock ’n roll to opera, 30 stations 
clamor for listeners and for the advertiser’s dollar. 

Call Year 

Frequency Letters Location Power Established 
540 WGTO Cypress Gardens 50,000 1955 
620 WSUN St. Petersburg 5,000 1927 
680 WPIN St. Petersburg 1,000 1946 
860 WAZE Clearwater 500 1959 
910 WPLA Plant City 1,000 1949 
930 WKXY Sarasota 1,000 1949 
970 WFLA Tampa 5,000 1925 
1010 WINQ Tampa 50,000 1960 
1050 WHBO Tampa 250 1948 
1110 WALT Tampa 10,000 1946 
1150 WTMP Tampa 5,000 1954 
1220 WSAF Sarasota 1,000 1960 
1230 WONN Lakeland 250 1949 
1250 WDAE Tampa 5,000 1922 
1300 WSOL Tampa 5,000 1950 
1320 WAMR Venice 500 1960 
1330 WYSE Lakeland 1,000 1957 
1340 WTAN Clearwater 250 1948 
1350 WDCF Dade City 1,000 1954 
1360 WINT Winter Haven 1,000 1958 
1380 WLCY St. Petersburg 5,000 1939 
1420 WBRD Bradenton 1,000 1957 
1430 WLAK Lakeland 5,000 1936 
1450 WSPB Sarasota 250 1939 
1470 WDCL Tarpon Springs 5,000 1953 
1490 WTRL Bradenton 250 1946 
1550 WZST Tampa 10,000 1961 
1590 WILZ St. Petersburg 1,000 1957 
Shared frequencies: 
1490 WSIR Winter Haven 250 1947 
1450 WwWIJB Brooksville 250 1960 
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U pon graduation from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1949, 
Raymond K. Mason had a ready- 
made job waiting for him in Sack 
sonville with his father’s large lum- 
ber company. But he didn’t take it. 

He preferred the challenge af- 
forded in a small, struggling mort- 
gage operation which the elder Ma- 
son ran as an aid in financing his 
regular business. 

“Small?” laughs youthful, 34-year 
old Mason. “It had one employee!” 

Nevertheless, he took over W. M. 
Mason and Company, the mortgage 
firm, while his older brother William 
carried on with the Mason Lumber 
Company. In less than ten years, the 
mortgage company had grown to 50 
employees and gross outstandings of 
$75 million. 

“I believe in working hard,” says 
Mason. “But I relax at home. And 
ten o'clock is my absolute deadline 
for getting to bed. 

In addition to building the Mason 
Mortgage Company to one of the 
largest firms of its type in Florida, 
young Mason has, in the 12 years 
since college, become chief executive 
or a top officer of several other firms. 

He is board chairman, for exam- 
ple, of the Mason-Newton Oil Com- 
pany, which has 50 independent 
service stations and four tire outlets 
in seven southeastern states. 

He is president of-the Carolina 
Insurance Group (Carolina Casualty 
Company, Carolina Home Life In- 
surance Company, Insurance Com- 
pany of the South) with 176 employ- 
ees and admitted assets of $14 mil- 
lion. Mason was responsible for 
headquarters of the Group moving 
from Burlington, North Carolina to 
Jacksonville in 1958. Its home offices 
are now across the street from his 
own mortgage and loan company. 

Mason’s other interests include the 
presidency of the Jacksonville Beach 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. He’s on the governing boards 
of Jacksonville University, the River- 
side Hospital and the Jacksonville 
Area Chamber of Commerce. He's 
an elder in his church and a Rotary 
Club member. 

How did Mason start his business 
empire? 

According to a story circulating in 
Jacksonville, he was given no direct 
help by his med pl father. The 
senior Mason assigned the profits 
from a service station to young Ma- 
son while he was srtnt! ee Duke, 
and all of his college expenses were 
paid out of the receipts of the service 
station. It brought in about $250 a 
month, the story has it. 


After graduation, young Mason 
and his bride returned to Jackson- 
ville, still living on the profits of the 
service station. When he first took 
over his father’s mortgage company, 
returns from this venture did not 
add much to his income. So he and 
his wife tightened their belts and 
determined to save enough from 
their limited incomes to have enough 
to invest. In a few months, he had 
enough saved to purchase an option 
on a parcel of downtown Jacksonville 
property. He was able to sell this 
property (before he had to complete 
payment on it) at a $10,000 profit. 
This deal gave him the working capi- 
tal he needed to build his present 
extensive business interests. 

He was recently appointed to the 
Florida Development Commission by 
Governor Farris Bryant. 

He makes time for civic and chari- 
table activities despite a bowstring- 
tight schedule of business activities. 
“It isn’t right to set your goal for 
money alone,” he says. “I know that 
sounds superficial, but it’s true.” 

How does he manage to direct his 
many enterprises and keep them 
functioning effectively? “I always 
have two aims: first, hire good peo- 
ple; then treat them right. In my 
experience, this procedure knocks all 
so-called proven business formulas 
into a cocked hat. At least if you 
start with these two aims, everything 
else will fall into place.” 

All of Mason’s key associates are 
bright young men about his own 
age. Thirty-four-year-old Robert M. 
Brown is vice president of W. M. 
Mason and Company. Russ Newton, 
36, is president of the Mason-Newton 
Oil Company. Andre Schwitter, 40, 
is general manager of the Carolina 
Insurance Group. 

Mason married Minerva Rogers 
of Jacksonville before his graduation 
from college, and they now have 
four children, two boys and two girls, 
ranging in age from two to ten 
years. 

Mason is given to enthusiasms, 
both on and off the job. He recently 
“discovered” adventurer-writer Rich- 
ard Halliburton. A newspaper cor- 
respondent told him about Hallibur- 
ton while he was on a South Ameri- 
can trip sponsored by the Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Raymond Mason’s enthusiasm car- 
ries over to his appointment as a 
member of the Development Com- 
mission. “The Commission is doing 
an outstanding job,” he says. “Posi- 
tive, favorable results are affectin 
many areas of business in Florida.” 

End 
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Youthful 
Business Leader 


Successful in Business at 34, 
Jacksonvillian Concentrates 
More on Public Service 
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AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN 
AFFORD 


For fast, economical production 
you can rely on maintenance-free 
roll form machinery from Florida 
Industries. Designed and pro- 
duced specifically for your re- 
quirement. Call or write now for 
complete information. 


Show us the shape you need. 
We'll provide engineering, de- 
sign and quotation. 


We also quote on custom rolling 


in our plant for manufacturers 
and fabricators. 


ROLL FORM 

& PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. BOX 15175 - TAMPA, FLA. 
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Finance 





Airtronics International and a Rash of Other Florida Companies 
Seek SEC Registrations for Stock Offerings 


st#AIRTRONICS INTERNATION- 
AL CORP., Fort Lauderdale, has 
filed a statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission asking 
registration of 199,000 shares of com- 
mon stock in a combined company 
and secondary offering. The offering 
price and underwriting terms would 
be determined later, the company 
said. 

The company does subcontracting 
on missile and rocket system parts 
for government contractors. It said 
$229,000 of the issue proceeds would 
be used to repay advances from 
factors and to prepay notes out- 
standing. The balance will go into 
the general fund to be used for ex- 
pansion of the present plant. 

Airtronics stock was recently trad- 
ing in the over-the-counter market 
at 44. 


eaSPELLMAN ENGINEERING, 
INC., Orlando, is issuing 150,000 
shares of common stock for loan re- 
payment and working capital. Spell- 
man specializes in complex missile 
systems and other specialized com- 
mercial and military mechanical 
problems. Gross income in fiscal 
1961 was $999,441 and its current 
backlog is $1.8 million. The company 
engineered and fabricated the 91- 
foot, hydraulically operated “Cherry 
Picker,” a device which, among other 
things, is used as a last minute escape 
mechanism for an astronaut. Pierce, 
Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. is principal 
underwriter. 


ss INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA has announced the 
sale of 300,000 shares of authorized 
but previously unissued stock to a 
group of businessmen from Virginia 
and North Carolina for $615,750. 

The new capital will be used by 
the firm, whose investments are pri- 
marily in real estate, to launch a 
small business investment company. 
To have capital and surplus of $1 
million, the SBIC will invest primar- 
ily in electronics and other techno- 
logical industries offering growth op- 
portunities. James E. Nall, one of 
the new investors, will head the 
SBIC. 

The Investment Corporation of 
Florida, traded over-the-counter, has 
investments in land leases, real es- 
tate options, the Largo Mar Hotel 
and International Automotive Air 
ne, Inc. in Fort Lauder- 

e. 


ssGENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION has filed a state- 
ment with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission seeking to regis- 
ter a 162,500 share secondary offer- 
ing. 

The stock to be offered is held by 
former officers of the Florida Canada 
Corporation and the Florida West 
Coast Land Company, which merg- 
ed with the Mackle Company in 1958 
to form General Development. 

The company has been negotiat- 
ing with the selling shareholders in 
an effort to avoid putting all the 
shares on the market at the same 
time, which might depress the price. 


as SOUTH FLORIDA CITRUS IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., of Coral Gables, 
has registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission a public 
offering of stock which is expected 
to total over $2 million. Principal of- 
ficers are Jack A. and Jules Freeman, 
who are also officers of West Florida 
Title and Mortgage Company, devel- 
opers of San Carlos Park at Fort 
Myers. 

The company plans to sell 10-acre 
orange groves which are situated 20 
miles east of Punta Gorda, together 
with shares of stock in its mainten- 
ance and marketing cooperative. It 
is claimed the owners of the indi- 
vidual groves will not have to man- 
age them; all the work from initial 
planting to final marketing of the 
crop is to be handled by the co- 
operative. 

The company is offering 180 
groves, plus one share each of stock 
in the cooperative, for a unit price 
of $11,500. 


as THE HOUSTON CORPORA- 
TION has asked the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to register 
583,334 shares of common stock 
which will be offered to holders of 
the firm’s common and class A stock. 

President W. J. Bowen said the 
stock will raise a part of the $31 
million needed for an expansion pro- 
gram. The rest will be raised 
through bank loans and mortgage 
bonds. 

About $23 million will be used for 
expansion of the company’s pipeline 
system throughout the state. Another 
$7.5 million will build a liquid hydro- 
carbon plant (to recover gasoline, 
propane and butane from natural 
gas) at Brooker. 


es WATSCO, INC., Hialeah, is is- 
suing nearly $1 million in common 
stock to expand its valve, air condi- 
tioning, and refrigeration products 
business. The company had sales of 
$602,496 in fiscal 1961 and a net 
profit of $105,802. Watsco was cre- 
ated by a merger of Wagner Tool 
and Supply Corp. and Devices Re- 
search Corp. in March of this year. 


sseTHUROW ELECTRONICS, 
INC., Tampa-based distributing firm 
with 19 branches throughout the 
state, has issued its first annual re- 
port since going public last year. The 
report showed net earnings after 
provision for federal income taxes of 
$123,830 on sales of $5,037,413, up 
from net earnings of $108,414 on 
sales of $5,041,821 last year. 

“The past year was not a good 
year for industry in any part of the 
United States and Florida was no 
exception,” said President H. M. Car- 
penter. 

Carpenter expressed optimism 
about the immediate future. “The 
acceleration of the space and missile 
program by the government will ma- 
terially increase the demand for 
electronics products by the many 
manufacturers already in Florida. 
This expansion should be reflected 
substantially in our industrial sales.” 

Thurow opened branches in 
Gainesville and Ocala during the 
year. 


ae FLORIDA CAPITAL CORPOR- 
ATION, a Palm Beach-based SBIC, 
has made investments of $5.25 mil- 
lion from its capitalization of $7 mil- 
lion, Board Chairman Alfons Landa 
told the first annual meeting of 
stockholders. Eighty per cent of the 
investments are in convertible deben- 
tures carrying stock warrants, Landa 
said, and the interest yield from all 
investments is at the rate of $466,000 
a year. The company is especially 
interested in the possibilities of elec- 
tronic and scientific companies, he 
said. 

In June, Florida Capital asked the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
to register 488,332 shares of common 
stock to be offered through A. C. 
Allyn and Company. The company 
said part of the proceeds would be 
used to finance a new office build- 
ing in Palm Beach, and the remain- 
der will be used to make additional 
investments in small businesses. 
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as THE AMERICAN STOCK EX- 
CHANGE last month began listing 
two well-known Florida companies. 

One is the Gulf American Land 
Corporation (formerly Gulf Guaran- 
ty Land and Title Company), de- 
veloper of Cape Coral and Golden 





Equipment Leasing . . . 


Why not let us buy the equipment you 
need. Keep your money for operating 
capital. 


Ask about General Capital Corporation’s 
many forms of loans and leasing that 
allow you adequate capital for growth. 


General Capital has resources of over 
$11,000,000 and is seeking business and 
industry that can use the company’s 
services. 






mmm ae 
GENERAL 


coo R PORATION 
cA Pi TT A L. 


900 Northwest 54th Street 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 
Phone: Plaza 9-6635 


A DIVISION OF WALTER E. HELLER & CO. 
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PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
GIVES YOU 

Sales Leads 

Legislative News 

Publicity Measurement 

Special Events Coverage 


Current Business Trends 
Up-To-The-Minute Trade News 


Rates—$3 Month Plus 12¢ 
Per Clipping 


SEND FOR BROCHURE TO FLORIDA'S 
ONLY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 








Gate Estates at Naples. The other 
is Canaveral International Corpora- 
tion, a Florida-based shipping and 
land company. 

Gulf American’s symbol is GF&D. 
Canaveral International's symbol is 
CVL. 

Gulf American had 2,211,842 
shares outstanding as of May 31. It 
recently announced that its lot sales 
had increased 46.7 per cent during 
the first half of fiscal 1960-61, while 
Cape Coral’s lot sales totalled $14 
million in the six month period end- 
ing February 28, 1961. 

Canaveral International has three 


ee 


shiplines which transport general 
cargo, bulk fuel, refrigerated prod. 
ucts and other items needed for log. 
istical support to the down range 
missile tracking stations and other 
governmental installations in the 
Caribbean. It also owns Canaveral 
Grove Estates, a 9,000-acre land de- 
velopment 12 miles from Cape 
Canaveral. An initial dividend of 10 
cents per share, based on six month 
earnings of 57 cents per share, was 
declared in April. 

The stock of both companies was 
first approved for over-the-counter 
issue last March. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

American-Marietta Quar. May 31 
American Marietta 6 Mos. May 31 
Fla. East. Coast Rwy. Quar. Mar. 31 
Houdaille Industries Quar. Mar. 31 
Houston Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Jackson’s Minit Markets 52 Wks. Apr. 29 
Lewis Business Forms 6 Mos. Apr. 30 
Maule Industries Quar. Mar. 31 
Ryder System, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 
Star Market Co. 6 Mos. Apr. 1 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 Mos. May 31 
Univis, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
5,485,970 5,401,805 a.40 a.40 
6,310,854 8,961,736 a.44 a.66 

d193,646 d504,499 
4312,902 137,901 02 
608,000 d663,414 13 
102,684 54,969 15 08 
87,929 50,914 .35 20 
4223,554 205 03 
716,000 454,000 ___ 2 
668,979 e641,915 61 £.59 
6,963,946 6,415,067 1.20 1.09 
28,165 50,671 -10 19 


(b) Includes $58,223 net gain from sale of land. 


(c) Net loss after giving effect to $171,000 tax credit. (d) Net loss. (e) For the 27 weeks ended 


April 2, 1960. (f) On shares now outstanding. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE 
May April May 1961 from 1960 
1961 1961 1960 (5 months) 
Daytona Beach 56,895 56,315 57,760 — 3 
Fort Lauderdale 217,090 217,123 208,077 — 3 
Gainesville 43,481 42,497 40,891 +2 
Jacksonville 884,036 802,362 834,042 + 3 
Key West 17,672 18,103 15,571 + 8 
Lakeland 83,671 77,292 80,642 + 3 
Greater Miami 1,413,290 1,343,114 1,310,424 +3 
Orlando 267,905 238,995 267,740 — § 
Pensacola 88,961 81,799 89,952 —_— 
St. Petersburg 227,412 204,061 214,622 — 6 
Tampa 442.607 409,812 439,993 — § 
West Palm-Palm Beach 151,474 147,949 130,650 + 6 
ALABAMA . 2,601,505 2,079,024 2,350,640 + 2 
FLORIDA 5,700,552 5,329,695 5,247,247 + 3 
GEORGIA 4,180,381 3,699,990 3,940,825 +2 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 











1409 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 5-6691 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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| FLORIDA STOCK BIDS What the 
i” aia aa Mutual Fund 
: 12/58 6/59 12/59 6/60 9/60 12/60 3/61 4/61 5/61 6/61 
ler Alico Land Develop. Co. — ane wate ous 5% 6% 8% 1% 7% 7 O 
he American Fidelity a 6% 18% 10 Be 8% 8% 8 8% x a 
American Heritage Life 18 9% 10 8% 8 6% 11% 10% 12% 10% 
ral Arvida 11 19% 15% 9% 1% 8% 9% 12 9% 8% M utual Funds offer to their shareholders 
le- Atlantic National Bank 49% 61% 53 47 49 51% 65% 66 66% 67 numerous features of importance 
including: 
pe Automatic Merchandising - % % % % 3% 6% 6% a+. 1. Careful selection of investments. 
10 Barnett National Bank 64 64 18% 17 17 aot 72 12% 14% 74 . 2. Diversification of investments. 
th Chemex _— 2% 8% 2% 1% 1% 8% 4% ® 6% 3. Continuous supervision of invest- 
ras Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 4% 4 4 3% 4 3% 5 ments. 
The obligation of the Funds to redeem 
First Research Corp. na = anne 1% % % 4 4% 5% 3 shares guarantees a fully liquid invest- 
Florida Nat. Bank, Jax 64 717% 92% 89% 43° 42% 42% 42% 40 40% ment. To this advantage can be added 
ton First Nat. Bank, Miami dens ain 61 63 57 62 63 64 63% 67 — a. EL wy! 7. ei pe! 
ter Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 11% 11% 12% 15% 17% 18% 15% assets, the avoidance of clerical detail, 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 26% 26% 25% 29% 29% 28% 26% certain income tax features, complete in- 
formation, and the convenience of a 
i; Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% % % % Yy % % +7 single security, representing a wide range 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 18% 16% £19 23% 25% 28% 27 of investments. 
Home Owner's Life 7% 8% 8% 7% 65% 4% 65 5% 5% 4% 
1H. Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. = - 2% 2% 2% 8% 65 4% 4% 
50 
.40 Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 11% 9% 8% 12% 12% 12 10% 
1.66 Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 81% 81% 81% 84% 84% 85% 90% ; { 
Insurance Co. of the South 16% 3%* 8% 2% 2% 2% 3 3% 3 3% 
a Jackson’s Minit Markets a 6% 6% 8% +5 5% 6% 65% 6% 6% Seitbin 
Walter Corporation 27% 83% 81% 84 84 48 58% 54 54 44 a g 2 
s a ” " Understanding The Mutual Funds 
03 Lewis Business Forms _ as sui ed 71% 9% 138% 18 14% 13% 
2 | Mackey Air Lines 8% 2% 2% TT 1% 1% 1 2 2% 2% FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 
r Miami Window Corp. 3% 8% %1% %% 4% #1 1% 1% 2% 1% OF FLORIDA 
‘19 Milgo Electronic Corp. wn sail 20% 17% 19% 24 23% 24 19% 
~~ Pearce-Uible Co. a 3% 2% 1% 1% 8% 8% 8% 38% 1244-46 E. Hillsborough Ave. 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 6% 6% 8% 8% 8% 4% 4% 4% 4 TAMPA 4, FLORIDA 
_ Radiation, Ine. 16% 21% 25% 22% 17% 25% 27 28 28% 21 Phone: Tampa 3-7777 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 te 1 ts Ye % 1% 1% 1 
SE Soroban _ eos. 26% 21% 37% 69% 75 69 63 
50 Southeast Teleph ome cose oxee 21 20% #$28% 24 28 26 23 
State Bank of Jax cone 29 29% 28% 28% 28% 30% 30% £30 30 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 1% 10 10% 11% 11% 11% #414% 14 15 14% EXTRA 
Wometco Class A an - 12% 12 11% 12% 138% 19 21 24% ») 
Yocam Batteries _ . 6% 7 1% 1% 8% 8% 6 TRUCKS? 
Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 
CALL HERTZ fo rent any fype or size 
COMPANY P 4/61 5/61 6/61 ater Fg 4 . 4/61 5/61 6/ t k ° t k f st! 
Adams Engineering 1% * Ye ranklin Broadcas 5% 5% 5 eed 
Airpax Electronics 10% 10% 7% ——— — Bk 45 mi 46 “ 46 ruc ’ anytime you n a ruc a . 
Airtronics 5% 5 4's en Guaranty Ins 3 3% 4 
Am Banks Ins 17% 18% 20% Goddard 3% 4 % 3% ? aS yg Be 
Am Bankers Life 22 25 25 Invest Corp Fla. 2% 2% 3% h hydraulic li oe ade 4 
Am Ind. Reinsurance 2 3% 38% Johnson Electron 9 12 6 @ Many with hydraw ftgates. Pads an 
Am Nat Bank 41* 41 41 Jones & Frederick 5 4% 4% dollies available. 
American Title 1% 7% 85% Lenahan Window 4% 4% 4% @ Low rates include insurance - gas and oil 
Bank of Hollywood 36 36 36 L. F. Poppel Co. 7% 75% 8% (even it you have to buy it on the road) 
Bevis Shell Homes 4% 3% 2% Metropolitan Bank 15% 15 15% @ Rent by the hour, day, week or longer 
Broward Nat Bank 27 4 +4 Mismi Window, Pté 4 6% 4 @ You need only r driver's license and 
— Mary Carter Paint 17% 15% 14% #£Morrison’s Caf 27% 26 25% identification prope 
City Gas 22 23 22 Nuclear Re Chem 11% 10 10% 
Commonwealth Oil ly 1% 1% #£=One Hour Valet 6% 5% 4 @ Don’t move without checking Hertz 
Continental Ent. 6% 5% 4%  Pearce-Simpson 6 5 4% 
Control Data 114 95 97 Permachen 2 1% 1% 
Coral Ridge Nat Bk 26 30 30 Perrine Industries 1% 3% 3% Most ex f 
Coral Rid Prop Com 21s 2% 2 Pompano Beach Bank 95 95 95 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 8% 8% 7% Realsite 1% 1% 1% 
Cor Rid Prop Units 9% 11 9% State Fire & Cas 1% 1% 1% 
Crumpton Com. 4% 4% 3% Stevens Mkts, Com 6 6% 7 : 
Dania Bank 20% 20% 22 Stevens Mkts, Pfd 20% 19% 20% Truck rental 
Electro Mech Syst 23 19 16% Superior Wind, Pfd 7 7% 7% 
Srrstodes Bank 18 pd % 20 Systems 14% 12% 9% 
idelity Nat Bank 32 32 Tropical Gas 25% 238% 21% 
~ _ Boca ‘i 4 % i: % . % Thurow Electronics 3% A | 4% Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
jorida Capita U.S. Sugar 36 82% i LW. 
Fst Nat Holly wood 37 87 87 Sieidin ene 13 13% 13% Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave 
st Nat Pompano Wilt Manors Nat Bk 30 . 
Fla Tile Indust 11 5 5 Winter Park Tele 41 4140 Tampa, 101 South 12th St 
Fla Water & Util 11 10% 10% Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
. P . Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 
The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 7. 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual ps pegs a, are —— Our ——- nae Office 
as an indication of price at .which these securities could have been at time of compilation. lo urg 
” 445—16th St. South 
—: *Split 
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Timing Makes 
The Difference 


Only MUZAK* is programmed 
to balance the energy curve 
of employees 


Prevents careless mistakes at 
low energy periods 





*MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Tropical Music 
Sewice Iuc. 
219 S. Packwood — Tampa 











Full Steam Abead 
For Northwest Florida 


Ground was broken on May 10 
for Gulf Power Company’s third— 
and ultimately its largest—elec- 
tric generating station at Panama 
City. 

Scheduled to be in operation by 
the spring of 1964 the initial unit, 
one of four generators rated at 
150,000 KW each, is part of a 
three-year, $45 million plus sys- 
tem expansion program which 
assures this area of plentiful, 
dependable electric power for 
every industrial requirement. 

@ Write us for information 
about industrial oppor- 
tunities and sites in 


Northwest Florida. P. O. 
Box 1151, Pensacola, 


GULF Power COMPANY 


Purveyor of electric service to 
over 100,000 homes and busi- 
nesses in Northwest Florida 


% 
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Sales By Markets 
















NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


NORTHEAST 
(Pop. 760,631) 


WEST COAST 
(Pop. 1,086,370) 


LOWER 
EAST COAST 


(Pop. 1,544,861) 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop 4,897,257) 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1961 

April, 1961 
Increase 

May, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


Gross Sales 
115,738,686 
110,314,414 

4.91% 
92,087,591 

25.68% 
551,483,219 
930 


502,569,814 
9.73% 


Gross Sales 
154,556,814 
153,556,404 

65% 
153,417,862 

74% 
760,577,790 
999 
808,418,727 

—5.91% 


Gross Sales 
198,833,517 
205,652,540 

—3.32% 
200,017,314 
— .59% 
1,045,396,294 
962 
1,118,247 ,669 
—6.51% 


Gross Sales 
345,015,922 
365,837,689 

— 5.69% 
340,928,492 

1.20% 
1,966,799,421 
1,274 
2,068,916,638 

—4.94% 


Gross Sales 
165,736,568 
163,363,764 

1.45% 
164,373,112 

83% 
822,406,170 
900 
870,009,331 

—5.48% 


Gross Sales 
1,090,263,653 
1,152,726,471 
— 5.42% 
1,089,615,355 
06% 
5,840,394,483 
119 
6,105,713,682 
—4.34% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 
1,046,076 
957,959 
9.20%, 
1,008,235 
3.75% 
4,692,238 
8 
4,767,275 
— 1.57% 


Taxes Collected 
1,809,349 
1,760,736 

2.76% 
1,714,445 
5.54% 
8,618,792 
VW 
8,848,991 
— 2.60% 


Taxes Collected 
2,786,170 
2.945,294 

— 5.40% 
2,799,182 
— 46% 
15,287,399 
14 
15,673,773 
— 2.46% 


Taxes Collected 
4,876,161 
5,492,976 

— 11.22% 
4,868,549 
-16% 
28,992,242 
19 
30,414,632 
— 4.68% 


Taxes Collected 
2,173,848 
2,133,627 

1.89% 
2,156,294 
86% 
10,782,150 
12% 
11,106,440 
— 2.92% 


Taxes Collected 
13,555,715 
14,395,220 

— 5.83% 
13,529,435 
.19% 
72,945,617 
15 
75,602,947 
— 3.51% 
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Trade Calendar 





AUGUST 

Fla. Assoc. of Realtors, Education Caravan, 2, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (300). 
Contact: Norman Chappell, Ft. Lauderdale Board 
of Realtors, 424 N. Federal Hwy., Ft. Lauderdale. 


West Coast Dental Society Summer Conf., 3-6, 
Tampa (200). Contact: James Holdstock, DDS 
President, 422 W. Lafayette St., Tampa. 


General Electric Southeastern Dist., 4-5, Pier 
"66" Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: Dan 
Shaw, Pier ‘66’ Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Fla. Magazine Assn., 10-12, The Reef Hotel, 
Clearwater (100). Contact: Irwin E. Douglas, 
c/o Coloramic, P.O. Box 1098, St. Petersburg. 


American Fed. of Minerological & Lapidary 
Societies-Eastern Region & American Fed. of 
Minerological Societies, 10-13, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Miami (800). Contact: Henry Graves, 
V.P., 3153 N.W. 52nd St., Miami. 

S$. Fla. Office Equipment Dealers Assn., | 1-12, 
St. Petersburg (250). Contact: Gene Burr, Office 
Equipment Co., 942 Central Ave., St. Petersburg. 


Fla. Assn. of Soil & Water Conservation, Dist. 
Supv., 22-25, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (250). 
Contact: Bob Morris, Tampa. 


Fla. Chap. Soil Science of America, 22-25, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (150). 


Southern Region Education Board Legislative 
Work Shop, 24-26 Tampa (400). Contact: Woodie 
Liles, P. O. Box 551, Plant City. 


SEPTEMBER 

Helen Brett Trade Show, 3-6, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Miami. Contact: Helen Brett, 1613 
Alton Rd., Miami Beach. 


Culinary Arts, Food and Equipment Exposition, 
23-25, Miami Beach Convention Hall, Miami 
Beach (6,000). 

Fila. Express Fruit Shippers Assn., 26-28, 
Clearwater (300). Contact: William A. Stubbs, 
1223% N. Orange Ave., Orlando. 


NOW... 
BUSINESS 
CAN BE PLEASURE" 


“In the heart of 
Metropolitan Miami, 
the convenience and 
comfort of the 
Miami Skyways 
directly across from 
the new Miami Airport. 
155 Air-Conditioned 
Soundproof Rooms, with 
Private Baths * Large Pool 
Cocktail Lounge + Coffee 
Shop * Dining Room 
Car Rentals * Walk to 
Golf Course. 


LOW COMMERCIAL RATES : 
... wire... write for reservations 

















| have been trained for the most wonderful 
job in the world... helping people! 








Now all IT) 
Southern Bell Telephones 
in Florida 100% Dial. 


Southern @® Bell 


sae Onowing with, the, Fine 
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People 


and Changes 








Florida Power Corp. has made several 
executive changes. A. V. BENSON, for- 
merly vice president in charge of the Lake 
Wales, Northern, Ocala and Winter Park 
divisions, is now vice president in charge 
of governmental relations. 

W. M. PICKETT, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the St. Petersburg and 
Clearwater divisions, has been given charge 
of all six divisions in the company’s 31- 
county service area. 

ANDREW H. HINES, Jr., formerly di- 
rector of area development, was promoted 
to executive assistant in division opera- 
tions. 


Radiation, Inc. has appointed JAMES I. 
MARKHAM purchasing agent. His new 
duties include overall re- 
sponsibility for buying in 
Radiation’s Florida oper- 
ation, an active part in 
material pricing for pro- 
posals, and supervision of 
the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Markham joined Radi- 
ation in 1956 as a buyer, 
advanced to senior buyer 





Markham 
in 1957, then to chief buyer in 1959. 


W. JACK FOWLER has been named 
advertising and publicity director for Gang- 
Nail Sales, Co., Inc., of Miami. Prior to 
his new position, he was associated with 
the William Spire Advertising Agency of 
Coral Gables. 


WILLIAM E. LANE, is vice president 
and general manager of Ortho Dynamics, 
Inc., new Orlando electronics firm. Tne 
Orlando company is a branch of Ortho 
Industries Inc. of Paterson, N. J. 

FRANK KETCHEN is new project man- 
ager. He was formerly a design engineer 
with Martin Co., of Orlando. 


First Research Corp., Miami based mar- 
keting and economic research firm, has 
named WILLIAM D. CONOLLY as senior 
research analyst. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the First National Bank 
of Miami. 


The Florida Limerock Institute has 

poemass BILL BRYANT engineer-director. 

= Bryant has been city engi- 

neer for the city of Jack- 

sonville for the past three 
years. 

Bryant will consult 
with engineers, contrac- 
tors and government lead- 
ers throughout the state 
in behalf of the Ocala 
based institute. The Flor- 
ida Limerock Institute is 
a non-profit association of limerock pro- 
ducers engaged in the research and promo- 
tion of limerock as a road-building material. 





Bryant 


JAMES REXRODE has been named 
quality control manager for Dev Tek Inc., 
Orlando electronics firm. 
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International X-Ray Inspectors, Inc., of 
Hialeah, has elected DAVID W. ARANOW 


president. Aranow was former vice presi- 
dent of M. Lowenstein & Son, Inc., of 
New York. 


WILLARD L. GORTON is new general 
manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
Florida Research and Development Center. 
Gorton has served as assistant engineering 
manager of Pratt & Whitney since 1958. 

CHARLES T. ROELKE, who has served 
as general manager of the Palm Beach 
research center, will continue as assistant 
general manager. 


New president of Electronic Communi- 
cations, Inc. is COL. SAMUEL W. BISH- 
OP, who recently retired from the U.S. 
Air Force. Bishop replaces FRANK W. 
GODSEY, Jr. who has resigned, but who 
will continue as vice chairman of the board 
of directors. 


Bishop has been in engineering procure- 
ment and product aspects of Air Force 
missiles and aircraft since 1944. 


CHARLES E. RICH has been named 
assistant manager for special products at 
the Sperry Electronic Tube Division plant 
in Gainesville. Rich, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company for 17 years, was 
formerly works manager for the Gainesville 
plant. Dr. O. W. NESTOR is new produc- 
tion manager. 


Tamiami Freightways, Inc., of Tampa, 
has named BEN LEWIS Central district 
sales manager. Lewis, 
who was formerly district 
sales manager for Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, 
Inc. of Beaumont, Texas, 
will be in charge of sales 
in the central part of 
Florida. 

Northern district man- 
ager is R. V. JONES, and 
KEN NELSON is south- 
ern district manager. 





Lewis 


F. W. WHITAKER, Jr. is new superin- 
tendent of station operations for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad. He succeeds 
J. A. SHEA, who has retired after. 34 years 
with Seaboard. 


WAYNE P. LAURENTS, Jr. has been 
named director of operations for Mentor 
Engineering Co., of Largo and Indian 
Rocks Beach. Laurents will supervise 
management and_ engineering’ services, 
contract negotiations, consultant scheduling 
and acquisition of professional personnel. 


Belcher-Young of Tampa, Inc., cooling 
tower manufacturing firm have made sev- 
eral executive changes. RUSSELL L. 
HARRELL, is president and _ treasurer; 
GEORGE H. YOUNG, executive vice pres- 
ident; HENRY G. GRAHAM, vice presi- 
dent and sales director; and EDWARD I. 
CUTLER, secretary and director. 


—  —_—e 

A. B. GRANDOFF, Jr., of Tampa has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
Spillers Home Builders, Inc., Tampa shel] 
home construction firm. Grandoff has beep 
executive vice president of Grandoff In. 
vestments, Inc. and has also served as exec. 
utive vice president of Rent-A-Car Service 
of Florida, Inc. 


CHARLES C. HILLMAN, former direc. 
tor of Jackson Memorial Hospital and 
Associate Dean of the University of Miamj 
School of Medicine in Miami, and E. W. 
JONES, of Fort Myers, have been named 
planning consultants for the new St. Jos- 
eph’s Hospital in Tampa and St. Anthony’s 
Hospital in St. Petersburg. 


WALTER G. CUSHING is new branch 
manager for the Pensacola office of the 
J. I. Kislak Mortgage 
Corp. of Florida. Cush- 
ing was formerly vice- 
president of the Com- 
mander Mortgage Co. He 
was also Sarasota branch 
manager of the Builders 
Mortgage Co., and an 
associate of the Ayala 
Mortgage Co. of Tampa. 

The Kislak Corp., with 
headquarters in Miami, also has branch 
offices in Tampa and Orlando. 





Cushing 


GEORGE SODERQUIST, president of 
Astronautics, Inc. of Melbourne has re- 
signed. ROBERT D. HOSTETTER has 
been named vice president and director of 
sales, and ROBERT J. ERICKSON assist- 
ant director of manufacturing for the elec- 
tronics firm. 


Aloe Cree Laboratories, Inc. has elected 
H. L. STRANGELAND treasurer. Strange- 
land will also head the company’s manu- 
facturing, purchasing and marketing analy- 
sis programs. The Fort Lauderdale firm 
produces cosmetics, tanning lotions and 
medications. 


GEORGE M. WILSON has been named 
chairman of the board of Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Florida baking concern. He 
replaces LUTHER L. CHANDLER, who 
was named president. Chandler succeeds 
JODEAN CASH, who left Fuchs to devote 
full time to Holsum of Puerto Rico, of 
which he is president. 


FRANK L. LASETER, president of the 
Gondas Corp., Miami based industrial sup- 
ply firm, has been elected president of 
the Florida Wholesalers Association. 


EDWARD J. MORSE is new president 
of Morse National Car Rentals. He was 
formerly executive vice president of the 


Miami firm. 


WILLIAM H. O’NEAL has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general man- 
ager of Playford & Madden Aircraft in 
Miami. He was formerly with the com- 
pany’s St. Petersburg division. 
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E. E. PATTERSON has been appointed 
Jacksonville correspondent for the James 
Talcott Co., national commercial finance 
frm based in New York. Patterson has 
been senior bank examiner for the State 
of Florida banking depaytment for the 
past 20 years. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. has made several new appointments. 
WALTER A. KETCHAM is new south 
Florida manager, with offices in Miami. 
He replaces JOHN J. RYAN, who will be 
general commercial manager for the com- 
pany’s Georgia area. 

DONALD B. DAVES has been ap- 
pointed south Florida division sales mana- 
ger in Miami. 


ALFRED H. DANIELS, president of 
Burdine’s, Miami department store has 
been elected vice president of Federated 
Department Stores. Daniels has headed 
Burdine’s since 1957, when the Miami 
company affiliated with Federated. He 
replaces GEORGE E. WHITTEN, retiring 
Burdine’s chairman, as a Federated official. 


The Wackenhut Corp. has named WIL- 
LIAM BITTER, Jr. director of personnel 
relations. He was formerly personnel di- 
rector and assistant secretary of Maule 
Industries. 

HUGH A. PAGE, Jr., formerly with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is now 
director of the scientific services division 
of the Coral Gables firm. 


BERNARD MUSKET has been named 
manager of Golden Gate Estates, Gulf 
American Land Corpora- 
tion’s real estate develop- 
ment near Naples. Mus- 
ket, who joined Gulf 
American three years ago, 
formerly served as prop- 
erty sales manager at 
Cape Coral. 

JOSEPH V. JANSON, 
is now assistant to the 
treasurer of Gulf Ameri- 

., formerly known as Gulf 
and Title Co. Janson was 





MUSKET 
can Land Co 
Guaranty Lan 
previously treasurer of Atlas Sewing Cen- 
ters, Inc., of Miami. 
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The Florida Concrete Products Associa- 
tion has elected LEONARD HINDS, Jr. 
president. Hinds is presi- 
dent of MPS Industries 
and Monnah Park Block 
Co., both of Miami. 

Also elected were: W. 
E. SCOTT, president of 
. Hartstone Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co. of Tampa, first 
vice president; JOHN 

E. BAINES, general mana- 
HINDS ger of Southern Materials 
Co. of Jacksonville, second vice president; 
and VIRGIL HADLOCK, president of 
ABCO Concrete Co. of Melbourne, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The association represents the ready 
mixed concrete, concrete block, precast 
and prestressed industries of Florida. 


KENNON H. TURNER is representa- 
tive-in-charge for the new Jacksonville 
office of the Small Business Administration. 
Turner has been with the Miami office of 
the SBA for the past six years. The Jack- 
sonville office will serve businessmen in 
37 north Florida counties. 


J. VINCENT O’NEILL, former presi- 
dent of the Dania Bank, has been elected 
president of the Boulevard National Bank 
of Miami. O'Neill replaces CHARLES H. 
ALCOCK, who has resigned. 

LEONARD MILLER succeeds O'Neill 
as president of the Dania Bank. 


The Florida Taxpayers Association, Inc. 
has named two new members to its board 
of directors. They are: W. W. GIDDINGS, 
vice president of Snively Groves, Inc., 
Winter Haven; and W. A. McLEAN, 
president and chairman of the board of 
Gulf Florida Terminal Co., Inc., Tampa. 


NEIL LYLE is district sales manager 
for the Florida division the B.T. Crump 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Virginia. The firm, 
which manufactures summer porch acces- 
sories and automotive parts and trim sup- 
plies, recently opened a distribution branch 
in Orlando. 


The Phil Gordon Award for outstanding 
achievement in public relations has been 
awarded to Tupperware. Presentation of 
the award was made in Chicago at the 
National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies’ annual convention. 


General Development Corporation has 
named NEIL E. BAHR, THOMAS A. 
FERRIS, and JAMES E. VENSEL, vice 
presidents. Bahr also serves as general 
sales manager; Ferris as director of public- 
ity, and Vensel as chief architect and 
planner. 


ALEXANDER G. HARDY, senior vice 
president of National Airlines, has resigned 
to become assistant to FRED SCHUSTER, 
chairman of the board of the Automatic 
Canteen Company of America, Chicago- 
based vending firm. 

Hardy has been with National since 
1951, becoming vice president in 1955. 
In that post, he supervised the legal affairs 
of the airline. 





Manufacturers representative 
with related lines to handle 
roll form equipment for fast 
growing manufacturer. Write 


John Liner, 
Florida Industries, Inc., 
P.O. Box #15175, 


Tampa, Florida 
See Adv. Page 26 this issue 
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An office for you... 
In TAMPA 


We have complete office facilities and 
secretarial help for your company’s use 
in Tampa. We can provide office space, 
conference room, typing, phone service, 
appointment and reservation service, 
dictating equipment, duplicating, notary 
public, ete. Phone 8-0294 or write us. 
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EARN $7,500 per year on a part time 
basis—full time men and women 
earn much more selling better known, 
quality MUTUAL FUNDS .. . the 
exciting, new multi-billion dollar 
industry. You are invited to a 
Demonstration-Explanatory meeting. 
Phone for appointment. 


See adv. page 29 this issue. 
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We Effectively Solve 
Financial Problems By: 
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Export-Import Financing 
Buy-Outs 
Accounts Receiveable Financing 
Purchase or Lease of Industrial 
Equipment 
JACK KIMBALL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
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New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 


COMPANY, INC. 
Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmlock 8-7521 
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GOP CANDIDATES FOR FIVE U. S. HOUSE SEATS 
and strong Republican competition against U. S. 
Sen. George Smathers are promised by the party 
state chairman G. Harold Alexander in Florida’s 1962 
election. George Peterson, unsuccessful GOP candi- 
date for Governor, is expected to seek the Senate 
seat. Roger Davis, Ft. Lauderdale lawyer and tax 
consultant, has announced he will be a Democrat 
candidate in this race. Twelve congressmen will be 
elected, including four new ones gained by increased 
population. Half of the state senators (from even- 
numbered districts), all 95 state representatives, two 
supreme court justices, two railroad and public utili- 
ty commissioners and three district appellate court 
judges will be elected along with circuit court judges 
and state attorneys for posts filled by appointment 
since the 1960 general election. On the long off-year 
election ballot will be nine proposed amendments to 
the state constitution, including the 45-senator, 104- 
representative reapportionment plan approved by the 
legislature. 

Primaries will be May 8 and 29, the general election 
Nov. 6. Expiring are terms of Elwyn Thomas and T. 
Frank Hobson on the Supreme Court and Jerry Car- 
ter and Wilbur King on the Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Claude Pepper of Miami, former U. S. Senator, 
and Miami Metro Commissioner Charles Hall are 
listed as probable Democrat candidates for U. S. rep- 
resentative. Political dopesters, looking ahead to 1964, 
say if U. S. Sen. Spessard Holland does not seek re- 
election (he will be approaching 72) a stemwinder 
Democratic race could possibly shape up between 
Gov. Farris Bryant and former Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
with U. S. Rep. William C. Cramer, St. Petersburg 
Republican, taking on the winner. Bryant will be in 
the last year of his term. Collins will have wound up 
his three-year contract as president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

Former State Senator Fred O. Dickinson, Jr., West 
Palm Beach, and Mayor Haydon Burns of Jackson- 
ville, appear sure Democrat candidates for governor 
in 1964. Others being mentioned are Sen. Scott Kelly 
of Lakeland, Sen. Ed Price of Brandenton, Supreme 
Court Justice Stephen O’Connell and State Sen. Cliff 
Herrell of Miami, who is said to be undecided be- 
tween the Governor’s race and running for U. S. rep- 
resentative in 1962. 


STATE SENATE PRESIDENT RANDOLPH HOD- 
GES, Cedar Key ice manufacturer who July 1 be- 
came the $12,500 director of the reorganized State 
Conservation Department, moved ahead with his new 
job and let others debate whether he should vacate 

is Senate seat. He had said he would resign and call 
a caucus for election of an interim president but Sen. 
Dewey Johnson of Quincy, the Senate’s unofficial le- 
gal adviser and its immediate past president, said a 
president can be elected only during an official ses- 
sion, and that if Hodges resigned, the presidency 
would remain vacant unless a special session of the 
Legislature were held. He said House Speaker Wil- 
liam V. Chappell, Jr., of Ocala, would then be next 
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in succession to the Governor. Secretary of State Tom 
Adams argued Hodges should resign, but another 
Cabinet member, School Supt. Thomas Bailey, con- 
tended he should not leave the Senate presidency va- 
cant. Hodges said he was sure of one thing, he would 
resign in time for candidates to run next May for his 
21st district (Dixie, Levy and Gilchrist counties) seat, 

Hodges’ new job is to coordinate the Conservation 
Department divisions of salt water fisheries, geology, 
water resources and waterways development. He is 
contracting on the proposed cross state barge canal 
and completion of the interstate waterway between 
St. Marks and Tarpon Springs. 

Hodges was the second member of the powerful 
Senate majority bloc to receive a state appointment. 
Sen. John Rawls, of Marianna, resigned after Gov. 
Bryant appointed him to the newly created First Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals judgeship. 


FLORIDA’S COED IS MOVING AHEAD. The Coun- 
cil on Economic Development, created by the 1961 
Legislature to establish an economic data analysis and 
compilation center, hopes to spur economic develop- 
ment in the state with free, up to the minute surveys 
and studies. Mrs. Ouida Baggett Regan, chairman, 
has appointed an advisory committee whose work 
will be pooled to avoid duplication of effort and to aid 
in practical application of research. Members are: 
from the University of Florida, Dr. George B. Hurff, 
director of economic and business research, and Dr. 
John Webb, head of the division of population statis- 
tics; from Florida State University, Dean Charles Ro- 
vetta, head of the school of business; Dr. Robert Gates 
of Tallahassee, national defense education coordinator 
for the state education department; T. E. Johnson 
of Miami, Florida Power and Light Co. research 
analyst, and Miss Dena Snodgrass of Jacksonville, re- 
search analyst for the State Chamber of Commerce. 


THE 1961 INVENTORY TAX LAW HAS STIRRED 


UP more controversy since adjournment of the legis- 
lature than any other new measure. Allowed to be- 
_come law without the Governor’s signature — he had 
been expected to veto it —, the law reduces from full 
value to 25 per cent the assessed valuation of in- 
ventories of business houses. Backers say it will help 
attract new industry. Objectors claim it favors large 
merchants and jeopardizes county revenue structures. 
Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin in a special opinion said the 
law will not apply to the 1961 assessments, but Ala- 
chua county pushed ahead to test its constitutionality 
in the courts. Alachua Assessor Claude Franks earlier 
— to reduce all assessments to the 25 per cent 
evel. 


FORECASTING A NEED FOR 830,000 NEW JOBS 


in Florida in the coming decade if economy keeps 
pace with population, State Industrial Commissioner 
A. Worley Brown has launched in Jacksonville a 
pilot project to find and fill jobs. Gov. Bryant kicked 
off Operation Space July 19. Conrad J. Gunti, cigar 
manufacturing executive, is chairman of the Jackson- 
ville advisory committee. If successful, the plan will 
be extended to other major labor centers. 
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ARE YOUR SIGHTS SET ON A GOOD PROFIT! 


a 


Do you need more of the current asset-—CASH—to heip make 
your investment in fixed assets pay off? 


Could you use more CASH to finance accounts receivable or 
mew manufacturing? 


Or is plant expansion your first move? 


Perhaps you can be your own banker to an extent you have 
not dreamed of... 


CONSIDER ...... 


HVERYDAY COMPANY, INC. LEADING MODERN COMPANY, INC. 





$100,000 Taxable Income $100,000 Taxable Income 
46,500 Federal Income Taxes 50,000 Transfer to “Plan” 


$53,500 Available for Investment $50,000 Taxable Income 
in Operations & Expansion 20,500 Federal Income Taxes 


$29,500 To Surplus 
50,000 From “Plan” 


PERIODICALS-MERRICK BLDG., 
UNIV.OF MIAMI LBR. UNIV.BR. 


CORAL GABLES 46 FLA 


333-1- OCT 62 


$79,500 Available for Investment 
in Operations & Expansion 


At the same time that financial problems are on their way to solution, you can usually 
by the same means. . 


1. Build a more stable employee group. 


Start a mechanism that will one day give invaluable aid in solving problems 
of business continuity and estate taxes. 


Instill amazing yet long-lasting new high levels of initiative, energy and 
drive in ALL employees. 


The mechanisms that have been used to advantage by the most successful publicly- 
held corporations can be yours. If you are a forward-thinking closely-held business, 
advantages to you can be even greater. Still no full-time house staff necessary. Use 


our complete lock-and-key service as others* have. Full knowledge and experience 
available to you now when you want it. 


*a diversified electrical manufacturer . . . a dominant wholesale-retail lumber and builders’ 
supply cOmpany .. . an automobile dealership ... a specialized excavation contractor 
. @ wholesale plumbing distributor ...a heavy hauling and erection company ... a state 
bank ... a printing house .. . a wholesale beauty supply distributor ... a publishing house 
a tile and terrazzo contractor .. and many others. 


PAUL L. MILLER addoctatved, ic. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 
Suite 1330, Coast Line Bldg., Jacksonville 7, Fla. Tel. El 6-240] 
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